ED MANUFACTURING & ISING 


news From 


FORTIFIERS 


% New Stepped-up potencies . . . low mixing costs . . . more uniform distribution to meei 
today’s need for greater feed efficiency. 


Again, Blatchford’s moves ahead to help you sell more! 
Blatchford’s new stepped-up fortifier potencies assure you the im- 
proved, high-energy feeds your customers want for better weight 
gains. Now, you have a choice of 3 improved-fortifier package sizes 
to meet the exact needs of your equipment... assure easy, accurate 
fortification at low costs. Mail coupon for latest information today. 


NEW VITADINE (100 Ibs.) 


100 Ib. Bag! New increased 
micro-ingredient potencies prop- 
erly balanced for safe, sure, 
high-energy maximum-growth 
feeds. Used at 5% levels, new 
Vitadine (100 Ib.) mixes easily 

. assures ideal distribution in 
ordinary mixers at normal mix- 
ing time rates. 


NEW VITADINE XX (50 lbs.) 
50 |b. Bag! Delivers same in- 
creased-fortification efficiency as 
Vitadine 100 Ib. Used at 2'2% 


levels, in some types of feed 
mixers new Vitadine XX may 
require longer mixing time to 
assure complete uniform distri- 
bution. 


gills NEW NUTRIFFIC (10 Ibs.) 


hye — 10 Ib. Bag! Same improved fortifications 

a as Vitadine and Vitadine XX. For best dis- 
tribution of fractional vitamins and min- 
erals, we recommend that new Nutriffic be 
pre-mixed with suitable carrier for mixing 
with the finished feed at levels of from 
242% to 5%. Proper mixing equipment is 
also needed to assure uniform distribution. 


PLUS 


STARTER SWINEX 


and 
GROWER SWINEX ALL 3 Blatchford’s New Fortifiers Now Available . 
for Pig and Hog Feeds BUFF LABEL . . . for egg and breeder feeds 


GREEN LABEL . .. for poultry and turkey feeds 
BROILER LABEL . . . for broiler feeds 
phen EY Starter and Grower Vitadine 
NEW . Egg and Bre der Vitadine 


50 |b. bag mixes easily —fortifies 


WRITE TODAY Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 
i Waukegan, Ill., Dept i879 
one ton with new high-potency vita- or latest fects on i 
mins and minerals as approved by Blatchford’s Improved YES! Send me new Blatchford Fortification Brochure with 
leading laboratories and agriculture Fortifiers! i complete details on improved fortifiers! 
schools. 
_ 
BRlatchtords & 
SSTABLISHED ADDRESS. 


Main Plant and Offices: Waukegan, III. 
Midwest Division: Des Moines, lowa « West Coast Division: Nampa, Idaho I nent TE 
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pRaTER FEED MILL 


= 


“Not by accide deliberate design,” says 


struction budget—he can a mo 
ture and add facilities as he grows, such as more “ane 
and grinding equipment, greater storage, or an office 
building. And the miller is assured that each new addition 
will efficiently and structurally integrate with all existing 


& 


This is a Mill planned to heip the Miller make maximum 
use of local grain; featuring efficient grinding and mixing 
with proper supplements to give the farmer the lowest cost 
feed he can obtain anyway, anywhere! 


_ ALL THIS and more is the PRATER Pre-Engineered 
Fabulous ‘60's Feed MILL! And you'll want to know every- 
thing about it—from biueprint to detailed specifications. 
Reem too, the PRATER Pre-Engineered Mill can be 


Blue Streak 
Vertical and 
Horizontal Screw 
Conveyors 


Blue Streak 
Advance Custom Mill 


Automatic Crusher 
and Feeder 


Prater Automatic Package Plant 


Blue Streak Hay 
and Grain Grinder 


Prater Fibre Grinder Prater 
for Commercial Mills Airlocks 


Blue Streak Dual-Power 
A.C. Mill with Pratermatic 
Screen Changer 


Blue-Streak 
Dual-Degree 
Drag Feeders 


Blue Streak A.C. Mill with 


Blue Streak 
pee a Stre Pratermatic Screen Changer Twin Spiral 
Double Chain Drag Mixer 
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KR rresiaem, weorge r. omas, when describing A IN 
| the PRATER fabulous Ms Pre-Engineered Mill. aay | 
1539S. 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


- BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


College tests prove Stilbosol feeders get 
back an average of $11.57 for every $1 in- 
vested in this proved gain booster. 


6 years of tests show... 


Stilbosol pays off 


398 Experimental College Gain Feed Return Est. 
Comparisons* | Expts. | Stimu- | Savings |. Per | Cost/ | Per$ 
Compared | lation Animal | Animal | | 
STILBESTROL 
(10-Mg. Oral) 
(Fattening Ration); 105 | 13% | 10% | $6.94 | $0.60 | $11.57 
STILBESTROL 
(10-Mg. Oral) 
(Growing Ration) | 58 | 12% | 10% | $5.63 | $0.60 | $9.38 
ANTIBIOTICS | 112 | 4% | 3% | $3.16 | $1.05 | $3.00 
ENZYME 12 | 7% | 4% | $305 | $203 | $1.50 
ALCOHOL 6 | 4% | 2% | $144 | $240 | 
TRANQUILIZERS | 72 | 3% | 1% | $0.90 | $0.75 | $1.20. 
CHEMOBIOTIC 30 | None | None | $0.46 | $0.75 | $0.61 4 
LIVE-RUMEN | 3 | 3% | None | None | — | None 


*Reported at the American Society of Animal Production Meeting, 


November, 1959. Results represent 32 different colleges. 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested feed 
additive in the world) continues to give feeders an 
extra 15% gain on 10% less feed. 


Six years ago, Stilbosol was made available 
to cattle feeders fattening cattle for market. 
By using this new beef gain booster, cattlemen 
were promised an extra 15% daily gain on 
10% less feed. How is this promise holding up? 
Take a good look at the chart. Notice the re- 
turn per animal, return per dollar investment, 
extra gain, and feed savings. Note, too, that 
these are averages and include high-gaining, 
medium-gaining and low-gaining rations. If 
you feed a high-gaining ration, you can expect 
to better these average figures. Thousands of 
cattlemen have. They continue to do so. 


Three years after its introduction, nearly 75°% 
of the cattle fed out for market in the United 
States were being fed fattening rations con- 
taining Stilbosol. Proof enough that Stilbosol 
paid off in the feedlot! 


Today, cattlemen are still getting the same 
increased daily gains and the same feed sav- 
ings per pound of gain. In the past six years, 
an estimated 40,160,000 head of Stilbosol-fed 
cattle have been slaughtered to feed our grov- 
ing and beef-hungry nation. 

Stilbosol is Eli Lilly & Company's trademark for diethyistilbestrol premix w ch 


is manufactured and sold under exclusive license granted by lowa State Col! ie 
Research Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (5S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B,. * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin >) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY +: INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIA! A 
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ON THE COVER: Visitors to the Deer Ranch of Tommy 
Bartlett, pictured, at Florida’s fabled Silver Springs 
offer pelleted feed to the animals. * 
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With Which Is Combined 


Hour & Fed 


Established in 1899 


Published by Editorial Service Co., Inc. mn IS ISSUE eee oh 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

_hufrition . .. 7 
Eldon H. Roesler j 


Gamma radiation is being used at the University of Tennessee in a 
study of poultry breeding and in a broad study of mutations in 
mature, Researcher H. V. Shirley reviews progress on the project. 
With tables. page 7. 


EDITORIAL DIRECTOR 
Bruce W. Smith 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Theodore P. Thery 


NEWS EDITOR 
Douglas Prindle 


ecomomics ... 13 
WASHINGTON EDITOR 
Ernest W. Alwin 


SENIOR CORRESPONDENTS 
Southwest, Frieda & Samuel Hyatt 
i New England, Henry Milliken 
5 Arizona-California, Paul B. Nees 


California continues to pace the nation in cash receipts from farm 
marketing, two Department of Agriculture economists report. lowa 
leads in livestock income again. Detailed facts on how the other 
states rank. page 13. 


} FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 
Texas, Ruel McDaniel 
California, Margaret Hawkins 
New York, Robert G. Dyment 
Southeast, Benjamin W. Farnham 


selling . . . 41, 71 


One of Alabama's most successful local-area feed manufacturers 
combines successfully the use of stationary and mobile mills. Its 
management tells how advance sales calls make its mobile unit 
more profitable. With photos. page 41. e; 


DEPARTMENTAL CONTRIBUTORS 
C. W. Sievert, Gerald Burke, 
Joseph Chrisman, Ralph Everett 


Leasing sows and boars to his feed customers has helped a south ~ 
Georgia feed processor attain rapid gains. Roy L. Strange expicins  _ 
how he has set up his swine-leasing program and how it operates. 
With photos: page 71. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Allen E. Bell 


Copyright 1960 by Editorial Service Co., 
Inc., also publishers of 


GRAIN AGE, Market Place of 46 


Grain Storage & Merchandising 

U. S. FUR RANCHER, Devoted to the 

: Interests of Fur Ranchers Exclusively 

THE FEED BAG RED BOOK, Reference 
Book of the Feed Industry 

THE BLUE BOOK OF FUR FARMING, 
Every Day Reference for All Ranchers 


THE NATIONAL FEED SHOW, 
Originated by Editorial Service Co. 


Lightning still poses a major threat to feed and grain plants and pro- 
tective devices are essential, Herschel F. Beane, a safety authority, _ 
writes. With concrete suggestions on preventing the lightning _ 
hazard. page 46. 


production... 51, 57 


: Fully integrated and proud of it. That's the story of Cameron Feed = 
Mills, which operates three plants in Arkansas. Management tells _ 
the complete story to The Feed Bag. Five photos. page 51. 


Agricultural diversity is practiced to the fullest by one of the Mid- 


BPA west s best-known feed manufacturers and soybean processors. A 

; feature in depth on Dannen Mills, Inc., with 10 photos. page $7. 
$2 Per Year 
$5 For Three Years departments .. . 
Foreign $1 Per Year Additional 7 Joe Chrisman's dehy data.. 9 Gereld Burke on business.. 38 __ 
Pulse of the industry....... 15 Current reading........... 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY by Editorial Service 
Co., Inc. 1712 West St. Paul Avenue, fm Washington millwheel..... 19 Coming events............ 66 K 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Eldon H. Roesler, Feed business scoreboard.. 22 Reader service............ G7 = 
President & Treasurer; Bruce W. Smith, wee : ae 
Vice President. Second-class postage Ralph Everett sales clinic.. 25 Happy birthday........... (eee 


paid at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. * 3 
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FOR VITAMIN 


Proferm Supplement 


benefits 


‘= 


CSC Proferm has outstanding stabil- 
ity.. uniform quality .and°biologi- 
cal availability. It’s the choice of 


BENEFIT @ 


Supplies B,. for maximum growth, top feed efficiency, improved 
hatchability, better livability and for feather development. 


BENEFIT @ 


Because it’s a primary fermentation product, Proferm supplies 
extra B complex factors at no extra cost. 


BENEFIT 


It makes possible the greater use of economical vegetable 
protein in the ration. 


BENEFIT @ 


It complements antibiotic supplementation for better results. 


BENEFIT @ 
It helps assure well-being of the red blood cell system. 


BENEFIT @ 
It stimulates the appetite of pigs. 


BENEFIT @ 
In poultry, it appears to increase uptake of iodine by the thyroid gland. 


BENEFIT @ 


It is carried over from egg to chick—results in better starts during 
critical early stages of growth. 


BENEFIT & 


Fed to gilts, it improves strength and livability of newborn pigs. 


BENEFIT 


It allows maximum flexibility in feed formulating because 
it supplies B,. unencumbered with antibiotics. 


many leading feed manufacturers. SUGGESTED LEVELS OF VITAMIN B,.. IN THE FEED (milligrams per ton) 
Make Proferm your source of B,., 
too! You have a choice of four Pro- STARTER GROWER LAYER BREEDER 
ferm Vitamin B,. potencies: — 
Proferm-12— Aismash | Allmash | tobe fed Allamash to be fed Alkmash tobe fed 
12 mg. of By. activity per Ib. with grain with grain with grain 
Proferm-18— 
18 mg. of B,» activity per Ib. CHICKENS 12 6 8 4 8 8 14 
Proferm-20— TURKEYS 
20 mg. of activity per Ib. 10 
Proferm-24— 
24 mg. of By» activity per Ib. PRE-STARTER | STARTER GROWER FINISHER | PRE-GESTATION | FARROWING | LACTATION 
Shipped in 50-pound bags. Write for SWINE 40 40 0 10 20 20 20 
samples and technical literature. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D. F. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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By H. V. SHIRLEY 


Tniversity of Tennessee 
U ty 1 


it is well known that living things 
ditfer from each other not only be- 
tween species but also between indi- 
viduals, This phenomenon, known as 
“variation,” is one of the most basic 
principles in nature. 


The traits possessed by an individual 
result from the interaction of its hered- 
ty and its environment. As heredity 

determined by many genes, the 
chances of two individuals both inher- 
iting exactly the same combination of 
genes from their parents are very 
sight. The expression of the genes is 
niluenced by the environment of an 

ividual. Probably no two individu- 
ever have exactly the same environ- 
ment. 


Better Plants, Animals 

Variation due to differences in the 
kinds of genes present plays a vital 
rec in animal and plant breeding. In 
t, selective breeding would not help 
dl were it not for hereditary vari- 
n. If heredity did not vary, the 
eder could not produce new and 
ter hereditary combinations. By se- 
ing and mating together individuals 
ich possess maximum concentra- 
t ns of desirable genes, offspring are 
; duced that are better than the level 
the original families or population 

m which the parents were selected. 
(he great variety of genes existing 
most present populations is the re- 

- * of mutations. A mutation is a 
nge in a gene that can be transmit 
from parent to offspring. Muta- 

ns, very likely, have been occurring 
ce the beginning of life. The natural 
‘tation rate is very low but through 
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Poultry Research Uses 
Gamma Kadiation 
New Study 


CHICKS PLAY IMPORTANT ROLES IN THE TENNESSEE RADIATION WORK 


the years plants and animals have ac- 
cumulated a great store of diverse 
genes. This store serves as the raw 
material with which present-day breed- 
ers work. 


Irradiation & Poultry Breeding 

An experiment designed to learn 
whether irradiation can be of benefit 
in poultry breeding is now being con- 
ducted by the poultry department of 
the University of Tennessee and the 
agricultural experiment station. The 
first problem was to find the optimum 
radiation dosage. 

It would be desirable, since mutation 
rate varies with radiation dosage, to 
give as high a dosage as would be com- 
patible with good fertility and liva- 
bility. Many factors must be consid- 
ered in finding the optimum dosage: 
the species of animal involved, source 


of radiation, rate of exposure, and the 
parts of the animal’s body exposed. 


More Background 

It is not known exactly what causes 
the mutations that occur in nature but 
very likely cosmic and terrestrial radi- 
ations are largely responsible. Since 
1927, when H. J. Muller of Indiana 
University first learned that treating 
Drosophila with dosages of X-rays led 
to increased rates of mutation, much 
experimental work of this nature has 
been performed. The rate of mutation 
has been found to be speeded up by as 
much as 150 times in some species by 
using irradiation. This discovery gave 
breeders a new and possibly valuable 
genetic tool. 

It has been said that any mutatidn 
that might be laboratory-induced prob- 


(Continued on page 11) 
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In the ’90’s, numerous fighters adopted the name “McCoy”, presumably 
attempting to capitalize on the fame of the outstanding boxer, Kid McCoy. 
One night in a barroom, unaware that Kid McCoy was within hearing 
distance, a fighter boasted that he could lick “any of the McCoys, any 
time, any place.”” When he picked himself up from the sawdust and saw 
Kid McCoy, he amended his boast by saying he could lick any but “the 
real McCoy.” 


It pays to know ‘“‘the real McCoy” when you order dehydrated alfalfa, 
too. How can you be sure? Simply do as so many leading feed manufac- 
turers do — “standardize” on Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. With each 
shipment, you'll receive a certificate of analysis — proof positive from the 


laboratory that the shipment lives up to your most exacting specifications. 


ARCHER - DANIELS - MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 * KANSAS CITY, MO. 


4 
dehydrated alfalfa 
FUTURE 
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We read in last Sunday’s newspaper 
-yat the automobile manufacturers are 
-iarting, or pushing, quality-control 
»vograms beyond anything previously 
Jone. They are constantly striving to 
‘nake their products better and of long- 
ce life. 


Quality control and quality improve- 
ment will keep a good company going 
ond growing, and will go far toward 
keeping the poor company from going 
out of business. 

It is the history of nearly all prod- 
ucts of agriculture or commerce. Con- 
stant improvement is the key to con- 
tinuing leadership. 

When we look back on our dehydra- 
tion industry’s growth, we can recall 
many who were of the opinion that 
their product was the best that could 
be produced from an agricultural crop 

- nature grew it, and one just can’t 
improve on nature. 

“No fertilizers, no insecticides, no 
new improved varieties — common al- 
falfa grew on this land for years; this 
is rich land; bugs come and go and 
we can live with them for the short 
time they’re here — no pelleting, no 
gas storage, no greasing, and no anti- 
oxidants, 

“The feed mixer has always used 
meal and that’s what he wants; gas 
storage is way beyond my means; and 
besides I'll sell all of this stuff just as 
| make it — somebody’ll take it. Greas- 
ng? Antioxidants? Just frosting on 
he cake! I don’t need them.” 


Cutting Plan 

What about a cutting cycle to im- 
rove quality? “Well now, we have cut 
aay off of this land for years, and the 
ime to cut it is when we really get 
ome tonnage. Besides, if we cut in 
he early stages our stand will go to 
ot in a hurry.” These were the 
houghts and the remarks in earlier 
lays. 

Those folks, many of them, are not 
lehydrating alfalfa today. Their plants 
have been sold or absorbed into a 
sroup of forward-looking operators. 
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By JOSEPH CHRISMAN 


merican 
ehydrators 
Yssociation 


PASTURE IN THE BAG 


There are still some who subscribe to 
this philosophy, but we would predict 
that they will alter their views or suc- 
cumb to the auction block in time. 


Importance of Maturity on Quality 

Work done at the University of 
California at Davis by J. H. Meyer and 
associates and published in Journal of 
Animal Science, Vol. 19, No. 1, Feb- 
ruary, 1960, would leave little doubt 
as to the increased feeding value of al- 
falfa when cut at the bud to early 
bloom stage, when dehydrated instead 
of sun-cured, or when pelleted instead 
of chopped. 

Excerpting from its Table 2, Re- 
sponse of Sheep Fed Alfalfa Harvested 
at Various Maturity Stages, 1956, we 
give only the “Adjusted Daily Gain, 
Pounds” (c) and footnotes (b) and 


(c). 


10 Memberships Approved 
By American Dehydrators 


Directors of the American Dehydrators 
association, meeting recently in semiannual 
session, approved applications for member- 
ship of 10 firms. 

They are Alfalfa Producers Co-Op, Belle 
Mina, Ala.; Monroe (Neb.) Grain-Alfalfa 
Co.; Ohlendorf Milling Co., Osceola, Ark.; 
Long Prairie Alfalfa Mills, Bradley, Ark.; 
Valley Dehydrating Co., Sterling, Colo.; 
Coleman Dehydrating Co., Haven, Kan.: 
Holdrege (Neb.) Alfalfa Mills, Inc.; Holt- 
ville (Calif.) Alfalfa Mills; Consolidated 
Blenders, Inc., Odessa, Neb.: and Logan 
Valley Milling Co., Bancroft, Neb. 

Also approved were these associate mem- 
bership applications: Pacific Vegetable Oil 
Corp., San Francisco; Peterson Alfalfa Co., 
Sylvania, Ohio; Schneider Electric & Equip- 
ment Co., Omaha; Temco Engineers, St. 
Louis; and U. S. Alfalfa Products Co., Cran- 
bury, N. J. 

Foreign firms approved for membership 
are Alfa Naoth, Ltd., Upper Galilee, Israel; 
D. H. Brown & Son, Ltd., Christchurch, 


New Zealand; and Luzerna, Paris, France. 


The authors state in their summary, 
“To study the yield of alfalfa cut by 
stage of maturity, a trial was conducted 
for four years in which alfalfa was cut 
at the pre-bud, bud, one-tenth bloom, 
and one-half bloom stage for three 
years and then all plots cut at the same 
stage in the fourth year to measure the 


Dehydrated Alfalfa 


Pelleted Chopped 
18% 3% 34% 96% 18% 3% 34% 96% 
Bud Bloom Bloom Bloom Bud Bloom Bloom Bloom 
0.42 0.40 0.31(b) 0.32(b) 0.37 0.33 0.25(b)  0.26(b) 
Sun-Cured Alfalfa 
0.31 0.32 0.29 0.28 0.24 0.29 0.25 0.23 


(b) Indicates a highly significant difference from the sheep fed the bud-stage hay. 

(c) The increase in gains of sheep fed the dehydrated hay vs. the sun-cured hay was 
highly significant, while those fed the pelleted hays showed a highly significant in- 
crease in gains over those fed the chopped hay. There was a highly significant 
interaction of method of harvesting (dehydrating or sun-curing) and stage of 


maturity. 


As to the effect on stand of early vs. 
late maturity in harvesting, we cite 
work done at the University of Cali- 
fornia by W. C. Weir and associates 
and published in Journal of Animal 
Science, Vol. 19, No. 1, February, 
1960. 


after-effects of the three previous 
years’ treatment. During the three 
years of differential treatment, the 
greatest dry matter yield was produced 
by the alfalfa cut at the bloom stages. 


(Concluded on page 13) 


Yield of Alfalfa During Fourth Season After Being Cut at 
Four Stages of Maturity the Three Previous Seasons 


Previous Number of Seasonal Yield Protein Yield 
Treatment Cuttings Pounds Per Acre Pounds Per Acre 
Pre-Bud 6 17,380 3,884 
Bud 6 17,860 3,993 
One-Tenth Bloom 6 18,237 3,978 

N.S. N.S. 
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Field-Tested on Thousands of Cattle 


INCREASES GROWTH GAINS - IMPROVES FEED EFFICIENCY 


> Look no further — Pabst has it! ZYMO-PABST! 


Competitive products never come close to Z-P. Pabst is a basic 
producer of enzymes, and the success of Z-P proves that expe- 
rience and know-how in this field pay off. Results of Z-P field 
trials are now complete. Write for your copy of these tests. 
See for yourself — add Z-P to your feeds and you'll add more 
profits to your operation. 


Animal Feed Department 

PABST BREWING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

TWX-MI 586 ¢ Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


Send me a copy of your ZYMO-PABST field trial results. 
Name 


ZY MO -PABST 
the key to better feeding 


Address 


City Zone 


State 
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—Gamma Radiation 
(Continued from page 7) 


ly already exists somewhere in the 
- orld, However, the use of irradiation 
enables the breeder to make use of 
.¢ mutations with less expense and 
‘fort. In addition, as lines of plants 
.ad animals are improved through 
--eeding, the rate of progress usually 
sows because of decreasing genetic 
ariability. Irradiation of these lines 
nay permit further progress to be 
nade. 

While mutations can probably be 
nduced in all species of plants and 
animals, low-cost species which repro- 
duce rapidly are best to use. Desirable 
mutations are rare and thus many in- 
dividuals need to be treated and ob- 
served if the chances of recovering 


a © 


Table 2 
Summary of Mortality Through 30-Day Post-Irradiation Period. 


Roentgens 
0 600 900 1,200 1,500 1,800 2,100 2,400 
Per Cent Mortality 
(FE aeeirccteare 10 20 60 100 100 100 100 100 
Pemales:. ............ 0 10 30 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of Days to First Mortality 
9 10 9 8 8 7 7 7 
13 14 10 7 10 9 
Average Survival Time 
10.5* 13.2* 11.8 9.3 8.7 10.5 
Females: 13 17.3 15.3 13.5 11.9 10.9 


*Includes only birds dying within the 30-day post-irradiated period. 


such mutations are to be reasonable. 
Plant breeders have already developed 
a number of new and agriculturally- 
desirable plants. Work in the animal 
field has been mainly restricted to 


Table 1. Mortalities of Chickens** Exposed to Gamma Radiation Level 
of Irradiation (roentgens). 


Days 
Post- 
irradiation it) 600 900 1200 1500 1800 2100 2400 
0-6 
x 
7 4 2 
4 
x 
8 X—Male x Xx x 
O—Female x 
> 4 
x 4 Ox. 
9 aa x Ox xX x Ox 
x 
10 x Ox Ox Ox Ox Ox 
x Ox re] Ox 
x x 
13 x Ox Ox re) 
14 Ox ox oO 
15 x Ox Ox x re} : 
x 
i7 ° x 
18 x ° 
19 ° 
20 : 
22 
23-30 
Ttals 1 20 20 «#17 19 


10 males and 10 females were exposed to each dosage. 
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Drosophila and to mice while little 
has been done with the domesticated 
farm animals, 


How the Experiment Was Conducted 

Groups of nine-week-old broiler 
chicks were exposed to dosages of gam- 
ma radiation (irradiation dosages re- 
ceived during chest X-rays are usually 
between 0.5 and five roentgen units.) 
ranging from zero to 600 roentgen 
units. The irradiation was carried out 
at the U.T.-AEC agricultural research 
laboratory at Oak Ridge. Cobalt-60 
was used as the source of gamma radi- 
ation to irradiate the entire body of 
each chick at the rate of approximately 
60 r per hour. Judging from the re- 
sults of experiments with other ani- 
mals, it was expected that irradiation 
at the higher dosage levels would be 
lethal to chickens. However, not one 
chick was lost following irradiation. 
Apparently chickens are more resistant 
to irradiation effects than many other 
animals. The chicks were observed for 
a two-month post-irradiation period. 
Then they were slaughtered. Exam- 
inations revealed no damage to inter- 


nal organs. 


In a second experiment, broiler 
chicks received dosages ranging from 
zero up to 2,400 r. The results are pre- 
sented in Tables 1 and 2. 


Results of Irradiation 

As shown in the tables, the earliest 
mortality occurred on the seventh day 
following irradiation, The average 
post-irradiation survival time was in- 
versely related to the dosage level. For 
example, the group of birds exposed to 
2,400 r died rather rapidly while the 
groups at the lower levels died at a 
slower rate. It can also be noted that 
the females were more resistant to the 
effects of irradiation than the males. 
The data also indicate that the dosage 
that will kill 50 per cent of the popu- 
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CINANCO- 


CONVERT TO 


BULK 


Quickly and Economically 


Here are shown 
some of the many 
ways hoppers can 
be joined using 
common wall con- 
struction. 
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More and more feed mixers 
and feed manufacturers are 
discovering how easy it is to 
convert to Bulk with LEMAN- 
CO all-steel square bins. Il- 
lustrated is one of the many 
ways LEMANCO bins were 
installed in a small mixing 
mill using the 7670 hopper. 


In this operation ingredients are 
augered from outside into a ver- 
tical auger which fills the four- 
compartment storage bin. 


Ingredients are drawn from the 
storage bin into weigh buggy and 
carried to mixer. 


The finished feed is moved by au- 
ger to the two-compartment hold- 


ing bin. Delivery truck is filled by 


auger from this bin. 


if air 


THE LEMANCO 7670-G 
The 7670-G has a capacity of 
5% tons and a maximum capacity 
of 834 tons with another tier of 
sides. It has a minimum slope of 
60° with the front practically ver- 
tical. The hopper base is 14-gauge 
steel. Jig punching assures true 
alignment of holes. Bin can be 
furnished with weather-proof top 
for outside installation. 


Note the new LEMANCO WEIGH 
BUGGY featuring a low beam for 
easy access to hoppers when clus- 
tered two or more deep. 


In your inquiry please give ceil- 
ing height and space available, 


quired, whether bin is for inside or out- 
side use, auger or gravity discharge, and 


si 


7670 GIVES YOU 


EXTRA 
MILL STORAGE 


Patent 2905283 


7575-113 


Using this hopper, 
whi has a ca- 


vacity up to 30 tons, at 40 Ib: 
per cubic foot, unlimited storag 
delivery is to be used. J b 

common wall constructio: 


available by clustering an’ 


~ Structure available if de 


LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


©. Box 1010 


Gadsden, Alabama 
THE FEED 


Phone Liberty 7-5472 
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capacwtty desired, number of hoppers re- 


ition in 30 days is about 900 r. 
Postmortem examinations were 
aade on all chickens that died from 
he irradiation treatment. Numerous 
emorrhages were found in the inter- 
al organs, especially the intestines, 
ver, and spleen. 

Following these preliminary experi- 
-jents to determine the optimum dos- 
ze for chickens, a long-term experi- 
.ent is being planned to study the val- 
ve of irradiation in a breeding pro- 
‘ram. Selection for improvement in 
-rowth rate will be carried out in two 
ines of broilers. In one line the parent 
tirds of each generation will be irra- 
diated. The birds of the second line 
will receive no irradiation and rate of 
progress of the two lines will be com- 
pared. 

Irradiation is a promising new tech- 
nique in animal breeding. However, 
its evaluation will, no doubt, have to 
wait until a good many experiments 
have been conducted. 


—Dehy Data 


(Continued from page 9) 


The greatest protein yield was by that 
cut at the one-tenth bloom stage. In 
the fourth season, when all alfalfa was 
cut at the same stage, there was no 
significant difference in yield despite 
the difference in treatment during the 
previous three seasons. 

“When the average annual yield 
during the three seasons of cutting by 
stage of maturity is multiplied by the 
digestibility results from the digestion 
trial on alfalfa cut by stage of maturi- 
ty, the largest yield of total digestible 
nutrients came from the alfalfa cut at 
the one-tenth bloom stage and the 
largest yield of digestible protein from 
the alfalfa cut at the bud stage.” 

We know that improvements in de- 

hydrated alfalfa can be made and have 
been accomplished by many operators 
‘hrough control of the cutting cycle 
s well as by processing into pellets. 
“he above cited trials in California 
ertainly indicate that alfalfa stands 
lid not “go to pot” even when cut for 
hree years to the pre-bud stage of 
‘rowth, 

The authors do suggest, however, 
hat to produce the maximum feed val- 
ie as indicated by TDN and digestible 
orotein per acre, the hay should be 
cut in the late bud to early bloom 
stages. 
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California Repeats 


Farm Income Lead 


California’s farmers are maintaining 
their position as leaders in cash receipts 
from farm marketings. In 1959 Cali- 
fornia came up with a six per cent in- 
crease over 1958 to lead all states. 


Its receipts of more than three bil- 
lion dollars were nine per cent of the 
nation’s total of about 33 billion in 
cash receipts from farm marketing. 

Cash receipts consist of money re- 
ceived from the sale of farm products 
and from price-support loans (loans 
minus redemptions). They do not in- 
clude government payments such as 
those from the conservation reserve. 


Iowa was next to California — the 
same position it held last year — with 
an income of 2.3 billion, followed by 
Texas with 2.28 billion. Illinois was 
fourth with cash receipts of almost two 
billion dollars and Minnesota ranked 
fifth with 1.4 billion. Other states in 
the first 10 rankings were: Nebraska, 
sixth; Kansas, seventh; Missouri, 
eighth; Wisconsin, ninth; and Indiana, 
10th. 

Although each of the states in the 
top five positions except California 
had lower receipts, each remained in 
the same position as in 1958. 

The five states in the top positions 
received almost one-third of the na- 
tion’s cash receipts from marketings 
of farm products. U.S. totals were 
down two per cent on sales of all live- 
stock and livestock products but total 
receipts On crops were up one per cent 
from last year. 

Total U.S. farm marketings dropped 
about 344 million from 1958, influ- 
enced by lower cash receipts in over 
half of the states although there were 
higher cash receipts in 1959 in 20 
states. 


Iowa Livestock Leader 

In total livestock receipts, Iowa led 
the way with sales of about two billion 
dollars, followed by Illinois, California, 
Minnesota, and Texas. Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, and Missouri were next in 
line. California led in cash receipts 
from crops followed by Texas, Illinois, 
North Carolina, Florida, and Kansas. 


California led in receipts from eggs, 
barley, dry edible beans, vegetables, 


By GAIL DEVENS & 


WILLIAM MITCHELL 
Department of Agriculture 


potatoes, fruits, and nuts. Iowa had 
top position on receipts from hogs and 
cattle and calves. 

Following Iowa in receipts from 
sales of cattle and calves were Texas, 
Nebraska, Illinois, and California. Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Minnesota, and Missouri 
followed Iowa in hog receipts. 

Iowa was followed in sheep and 
lamb receipts by Colorado, California, 
Texas, and Idaho. 


Wisconsin Dairy Leader 

Wisconsin led the states in receipts 
from dairy products, followed by New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, and 
Minnesota. 

Pennsylvania, Iowa, New Jersey, 
and Minnesota followed California in 
receipts from eggs. Georgia topped the 
states in receipts from broilers. She 
was followed by Alabama, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, and Maryland. 

Texas led the states in cash receipts 
from farm marketings of cotton lint 
and seed. California, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama followed Texas, 
in that order. 

Kansas led in receipts from wheat. 
North Dakota ranked second, fol- 
lowed by Oklahoma, Montana, and 
Nebraska. 

Illinois topped the corn states in 
cash receipts, Iowa, Nebraska, Indiana, 
and Ohio followed. 


Francis B. Young, Stockton, Calif., formerly 
associated with Eales-Young Grain Co., 
has formed his own grain concern, F. B. 
Young Grain Co. 


Progress (Ore.) Feed Co. has been pur- 
chased from Conrad E. Anderson by Nor- 
man DeFrees. It reportedly is one of the 
oldest feed establishments in the state. 


DANNEN NAMES GAMMON 

James B. Gammon has been named vice 
president of the newly-created western divi- 
sion of Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 
An alumnus of Colorado State University, 
Mr. Gammon is a former field man for the 
Colorado Farm Bureau. James L. Larson will 
continue as the firm’s sales manager for the 
western division, which is headquartered at 
Denver. 
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for well-balanced 
nutritive feeds mix 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS—For customer satisfaction and increased profit, try 
mixing either of these economy fortifiers. Rich in proteins, vegetable fats and highly nutritious, Nadrisol 
and Produlac also contain Vitamin B-G complex plus unidentified growth factors so necessary for healthy 
birds, a greater meat and egg yield. Mixing either in your formula feeds is an excellent way 
to promote good pigmentation, better feed conversion and a growth rate fast enough to 
please your customers and bring them back for more. 

Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES - 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Member of Distillers Feed Research Council 
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A PELLETED VIEW 
Of the News 


It appears that the industry’s efforts 
to obtain a reasonable modification of 


' the Delaney amendment have not been 


successful. So we can look for a con- 


tinuing headache with contamination 


problems in the feed industry, which 
is trying mightily now to develop meth- 
ods of feed processing which will prove 
acceptable to the Food & Drug admin- 
istration. 

The Feed Production School (Sept. 
21-23 at Kansas City) is devoting an 
important part of this year’s fine cur- 
riculum to suggested means of reduc- 
ing contamination hazards to meet 
FDA requirements. Important papers 
in this effort are being prepared by in- 
dustry leaders who have worked on this 
problem, by the Food & Drug ad- 
ministration, and by representatives of 
the Feed Additives council. In addition 
to the specific session on contamina- 
tion, the other speakers on every phase 
of compounding and mixing will ex- 
amine practical means of minimizing 
contamination in the feed mill. We be- 
lieve the Production School this year 
will prove to be of outstanding impor- 
tance to every feed manufacturer with 
practical solutions to these pressing 
problems. 

In its own field of liquid blending, 
pelleting, and cooling, Wenger has de- 
signed its equipment to reduce con- 
tamination hazards to a greater extent 
than any other equipment manufactur- 
er. We believe we’ve whipped contam- 
ination problems in our processing 
equipment, and will be happy to sub- 
mit recommendations. But there are 
many, many contamination problem 
areas in a feed mill, and we believe 
you'll find this year’s Production 
School of real help in an across-the- 
board attack on these problems. 


The Wengers 


Phone AVenue 4-2133, Sabetha, Kansas 
© 1960, WENGER MIXER MANUFACTURING 
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Pulse the Industry 


By ELDON H. ROESL- 


GIVE SERVICE TO SURVIVE 


This past month, from opposite ends of 
the United States, came two reports which | 
confirm what our publication has been 
preaching for 35 years —namely, the feed 
man must give the best type of service to 
be successful. 


One report was by Allen Baker, supervisor 
of feeds, grains, and chemicals of the 
Washington state department of agricul- 
ture. The other was by Dr. John W. Sharp, 


economist at Ohio State University, in a talk before an 


eastern feed meeting. 


Dr. Sharp reported that the 100 firms he surveyed owed 
their success to “other income" generated by good 
service to farmers. These other services besides 
selling feed enabled the firms to utilize their labor 
to the highest degree. 


He pointed out that the real justification for feed 
firms is the services they offered to the farmer. The 
farmer requires mainly that the services offered are 
performed well, efficiently, and promptly. 


According to Dr. Sharp, the more successful firms paid 
higher wages; he also found that operating costs per 
ton did not decrease after a volume of $700,000 was 
obtained. 


Mr. Baker had studied the trend toward making more 
feed on farms. They both have come up with about the 
same answer. 


Mr. Baker sums it up quickly as follows: 


1) Like any industry, the feed business must perform 
a function to survive. 


2) It must serve day in and day out. 
3) It must inspire confidence in those it serves. 


4) It must do the job better, cheaper, or more effi- 
ciently than those it serves can do for themselves. 


You can paste the above either near your desk or in - 
your hat as a reminder as to how to succeed in any 
business and especially the feed business. 
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Chapman Joins Staff of 


Editorial Service Co. 

L. S. (Chappie) Chapman has joined Edi- 
torial Service Co., Inc., Milwaukee, pub- 
lisher of The Feed Bag and other business 
publications, as advertising sales ‘manager 
for Grain Age, a new magazine serving the 
grain storage and merchandising industry. 
Formerly with Grain & Feed Journals, Chi- 
cago, Mr. Chapman has been in grain pub- 
lishing work for more than 40 years. 

President Eldon H. Roesler commented 
that Mr. Chapman’s knowledge of the grain 
industry “will be of exceptional value to 
Grain Age readers and advertisers.” He will 
work closely with the company advertising 
manager, Theodore P. Thery. 

A pilot issue of Grain Age will be pub- 
lished in October. Starting with the Janu- 
ary, 1961, issue, Grain Age will be pub- 
lished monthly. Editorial Service Co. also 
publishes The Feed Bag, The Feed Bag Red 
Book, U. S. Fur Rancher, and The Blue 
Book of Fur Farming. 


Remas Appointed Merck 
Animal Health Ad Man 


Edward D. Remas has been appointed ad- 
vertising planner for the animal health prod- 
ucts of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
Associated with the firm for 20 years, Mr. 


EDWARD REMAS 


Remas has been an agricultural field sales 
representative for the chemical division since 
1953. 

The new appointee, who previously head- 
quartered at Bloomington, Ill., joined the 
company in 1940. From 1941 to 1945 he 
was a member of the armed services and 
from 1946 to 1953 he served with Merck 
Sharp & Dohme International. 

A native of Woodhaven, N. Y., Mr. 
Remas completed high school at Roselle, 
N. J., and earned a bachelor of arts degree 
from Rutgers University in 1952. He is 
married and the father of two daughters. 


Kent Feeds, Inc., Muscatine, lowa, recently 
installed a Strong-Scott molasses regulator. 
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Pulse of the Industry 


Farm production will have to double in the next 50 


The 


years if forecasts by federal economists are 
correct. They expect by the year 2010 the U. S. 
population will be 370 million. They estimate 
cities and roads will take 25 million of the acres 
now in production. The economists feel that another 
122 million acres of crop land will have to be 
found to meet the demand. 


feed industry is not alone in chemical problems. 


The tobacco industry has been advised to stop using 
the chemical maleic hydrazide. It is claimed that 
tobacco processors feel that the chemical gives a 
dense, soggy leaf structure, poor taste, and 
removes some of the burning qualities. 


If you have followed the political conventions, you 


will have noticed that John K. Galbraith has been 
listed as one of the top advisers to Candidate 
Kennedy. Those of us who went through OPA days 
remember Mr. Galbraith. He was wartime director 
of price controls; his writings have advocated more 
government spending and more government control 
over wages and prices. Those who had dealings with 
OPA remember him as particularly tough on business. 


is the feed business slow? One of the reasons is 


because our big consumer —the chickens — are 
fewer in number. USDA reports that producers this 
year will raise only 339,100,000 birds — the 
smallest number on record. This total is about 15 
per cent below 1959 and that year was down seven 
per cent from 1958. 


Experts feel frozen broiler sales will rise and that it 


will contribute to stability of broiler prices. 
This was the concensus of a panel at the recent 
meeting of the American Poultry & Hatchery Federa- 
tion in Memphis, Tenn. It was agreed that consumers 
have a mistaken notion that frozen poultry is not 
as fresh as ice=packed. Actually, in many cases 
the opposite is true. The panel predicted that 
fresh-frozen broilers will account for 5l per cent 
of the volume of this type of bird in five years. 


Another panel at the meeting recommended preventive 


The 


action involving good management practices as the 
best means of lowering condemnations in the broiler 
industry. Such practices begin with good breeding 
stock plus a good vaccination program, it was 
pointed out. 


Senate came back Aug. 8; the house, Aug. 15. 


This is where the first campaign battles will be 
fought. Look for all types of vote-producing 
legislation to be introduced. 
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PRICE CUTTING ? ? 


Any blender or supplier of a feed supplement can build your pre-mix product on price...but QUALITY 
‘must suffer. The two are inseparable. When price goes down—QUALITY goes down. It’s that basic. 


This industry has been built and has thrived on QUALITY products with proved performance. This 
QUALITY and performance is the result of years of research and nutritional service. Cutting prices 
below fair profits must of necessity cut research and service as well as QUALITY. 


For the fly-by-night operator, fractional profits may serve his temporary needs if he doesn’t have to 
hack up his “price products.” However, to the firms who have pioneered this industry—who have done 
‘he research and developed the new products—cutting the prices cuts the lifeline of progress. Next year’s 
problems will remain problems. Next year’s solutions will remain a 
secret because the research that benefits all has had to be curtailed to 
meet a price. 


A fair price for a QUALITY product is all that any ethical blender 
asks. YOU, the feed manufacturer, can help hold onto this lifeline to 
the future that science extends to the industry. Don’t let the chiselers 
of price cut it, and your future progress. 


Presented as a service to the Feed Industry and in the interest of all its ethical 
suppliers 


THE RAY EWING COMPANY 2690 East Foothill Blvd., Pasadena, California 
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use Minnesota 


MAKE QUALITY RATIONS WITH MINNESOTA LINSEED MEAL 


A 30% Beef Finisher 
based on quality Purdue 
Supplement ‘'A”’ 


Minnesota Linseed Meal..... 330 Ibs. 
Ground Corn....... 
Dehydrated alfalfa meal.... 140 
Liquid molasses...... 
Urea (262% protein equiv.).. 50 
Salt, Trace mineralized...... 17 
Vitamin A & D Concentrate... = 


(4,540,000 U.S.P. units A 
and 567,000 U.S.P. units 
D per Ib.) 


1,000 Ibs. 
MAKES A PROVEN FORMULA 


For the best bloom and the best market grade 


make sure you use Minnesota brand linseed oil 
meal and feed a high energy fattening ration. 
High grain rations provide more energy per 
pound for prime finishing than roughage rations. 

Your customers can depend on Minnesota 
Linseed Meal. In your own formula, with the 
Purdue formula—or by the bag for feeding 
straight—it provides time-tested mucin that 
gives feeder stock a blue-ribbon bloom. Make 
it your “‘first choice’ suggestion when your 
customers want more milk or a higher market 
price for their cattle, sheep and hogs—or a 
ribbon at the show. 


For meal, pellets or grit—write, wire or phone us your requirements. 


Minnesota LInseeD COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA @ PHONE SUNSET 8-9011 
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WIM WLOSINNIN 


There’s a 
QUALITY 
DIFFERENCE! 


LINSEED 
OIL MEAL 


34% PROTEIN 
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Washington 


ERNEST W. ALWIN, Editor 


Mr. Alwin calls the shots as he sees them, irrespective of 
their political overtones. His Washington magazine column 


appears exclusively in Editorial Service Co. publications. 


VOL. XVI NO. 8 


Washington, D.C. 


AUGUST, 1960 


One Fact Is Clear: 
Both Oppose Benson 


Farmers will be getting an 
earful in coming weeks about 
which Presidential candidate 
said what on the touchy farm 
issue. There already has been a 
flurry of charges that Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon and Sen. John Ken- 
nedy have been inconsistent, to 
put it mildly, in some respects. 

Mr. Nixon has been working 
hard to disassociate himself 
from controversial Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, whose poli- 
cies have made farm state Re- 
publicans gnash their teeth. He 
has managed to make clear that 
he disagrees with Mr. Benson 
and has said that, if the choice 
is his next year, he will choose 
a midwesterner as secretary of 
agriculture. Ezra Benson hails 
from Utah and Idaho. 

But in 1954 the vice president 
predicted that Mr. Benson would 
go down in history as “one of 
the best secretaries of agricul- 
ture" the country ever had. 

Sen. Kennedy recalled that 
statement and cited it as evi- 
dence of a “lack of basic con- 


Ike Misses Goal on 


President Eisenhower will leave of- 
fice next January with a balanced 
budget behind him and with hopes for 
one ahead of him. But he was unable 
to achieve major fiscal goals he had 
set when he took office in 1953. 

Annual government expenditures are 
far above the level at which he had 
hoped to stabilize them, and the na- 
tional debt will have risen about 15 
billion dollars during his two terms. 
The budget was in the black for the 
last fiscal year, to the tune of 1.1 bil- 
lions, and the administration still an- 


viction"’ on the part of Mr. Nix- 
on. He was on shaky ground in 
making the charge, however, for 
he has been something less than 
consistent on farm policy. 

The Massachusetts senator 
supported Secretary Benson in 
1954 by voting for flexible price 


‘supports. As recently as 1956 he 


voted against a return to fixed 
90 per cent of parity supports 
and said they would not solve 
the farmers’ problems. The Dem- 
ocratic farm plank on which he 
is running this year, of course, 
calls for supports at not less 
than 90 per cent. 


Kennedy supporters explain 
that he modified his views after 
lengthy study of the farm prob- 
lem. Nixon backers explain that 
his position in the administration 
demanded that he defend Sec- 
retary Benson. 

On the particular phase of the 
farm issue, the who-said-what- 
when question, farmers may de- 
cide that it's six of one and a 
half-dozen of the other. 


Budget Balance 


ticipates a surplus in the current fiscal 
year, which began July |. 

But even if a surplus is attained this 
year, President Eisenhower will have 
a 50-50 record — four balanced budg- 
ets and four unbalanced ones. These 
eight budgets include the seven he sub- 
mitted to congress, plus the one sub- 
mitted by President Truman in 1953 
but over which his administration exer- 
cised some control. The four deficits 
more than offset the four surpluses. 


The President had expressed the de- 


sire in 1952 to hold government spend- 
ing in the neighborhood of 60 billion a 
year, but the budget he sent to Capi- 
tol Hill last January called for expen- 
ditures of about 80 billions. 


Irradiated Food? 


The Department of Agriculture is 
being kept informed on the food irradi- 
ation activities of the military and the 
Atomic Energy commission. These acti- 
vities, still in the experimental stage, 
involve the use of irradiation to pre- 
serve food. 

A "break-through" in irradiation 
processes could have a great impact 
on food marketing practices. 


Nation May Be Short 
Of Water: Warning 


The Interior department's office of 
saline water is working with a "sense 
of urgency," its director reports. The 
reason: Director A. L. Miller feels the 
country could be in a bad way for 
fresh water within 20 years. 

His office's goal is to find an effi- 
cient, economical way to convert salt 
and brackish water to fresh, so the 
nation can draw on vast supplies of 
water that are not now usable for 
drinking, irrigation, or industrial pur- 
poses. The problem is not conversion, 
but low-cost conversion. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in the past eight years in cutting 
conversion costs. In 1952 it cost $5 
and up to convert a thousand gallons 
of sea water to fresh. A plant is now 
under construction at Freeport, Tex., 
that is expected to make the conver- 
sion for about $1 per thousand gallons. 
Larger plants could be expected to do 
it even more cheaply. Thus, according 
to Dr. Miller, a process is now ready 
for commercial application that could 
convert sea water to fresh at a price 
competitive with rates charged by 
some municipalities. But the final an- 
swer to low-cost conversion has not 
been found, he emphasizes. 

It is Dr. Miller's belief that a severe 
drought, similar to that of the 1930's, 
would bring many Americans face to 
face with a "real emergency" shortage 
of fresh water. 


(The “inside page” of Washington Millwheel this month is page 34.) 
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seven time bird, that's a single-file line of broilers 
2 ining Unistat. Allowing one Conseréatively. out to 
stretching seven times around ng. We can think of no better proof of 
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wonder 
Unistat 
the No. 
coccidiostat 


for protection against 
the 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


How about your customers? Are they enjoying the 
profit protection that Unistat brings to their poultry 
investment? Remember! Unistat has captured universal 
popularity in just a little over 2 years. It’s an extra selling 
advantage for your feeds that today’s cost-conscious growers 
have come to expect in the feeds they buy. The reason is simple. 
Growers know they make more money with Unistat in their feeds 
because Unistat provides unequalled protection against all 3 common 
types of coccidiosis (those caused by E. acervulina, E. necatrix, and 
E. tenella). In addition, Unistat helps stimulate growth, improves 
feed efficiency and pigmentation. 


Write, wire, or phone today for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide 
on Unistat. It will give you further information about the 
No. | coccidiostat on the market today. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and 
personally answer your questions about formulating 
superior chicken feeds with Unistat. . 


4 
Dr. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City lowa 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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This exclusive monthly feature is based directly on reports from the 
highly-qualified feed men whose names appear on these pages. However, it 
should be clearly understood that these observations do not necessarily re- 
flect the sales and purchases of the companies with whom the reporters are 
associated. These are their appraisals of business conditions in the sections 
of the country in which they operate. 


MADISON CLEMENT 
Clement Feed Mill 
Waco, Texas 


HARRY DOBBYN 
Power Feed Mills 
Abilene, Texas 


ROBERT D. EMMONS 
Wirthmore Feeds, Inc. 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


EDWARD FURMAN 
Murphy Products Co. 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


THOMAS T. HAWKINS 
Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 
Thomasville, Georgia 

DON KELLER 

Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
West Springfield, Massachusetts 
CHESTER M. KESSLER 

Allied Mills, Inc. 

Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 


VERNARD LUNDIN 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Mankato, Minnesota 


CLEMENT 
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SOUTHWEST At the manufacturer level, feed 
output in the southwestern 
states in July was below that 
of July, 1959. At retail, feed sales were a full 10 
per cent below the corresponding month a year 
earlier. Accompanying the retail decline was an 
increase in accounts receivable. Bulk movement 
continued to increase in the Southwest. July for- 


mula feed sales held steady with levels of June. 


CENTRAL EAST 


Tonnage at the manufacturer 
level in July was about the 
same as in the mid-summer 
month of 1959. At retail, sales also were firm with 
July a year ago. Accounts receivable were report- 
ed about the same as a year previous. Bulk tonnage 
continued to make gains in the Central East. Com- 
pared to June, sales in July held steady. A drop 
was reported in replacement flock rations, but bet- 
ter-than-average increases were shown in other 
poultry feeds and in dairy rations. Farmers were 


encouraged by a generally-better market picture 
for their production. 


(Feed Business Scoreboard Is Concluded on Page 30) 


FURMAN KELLER 


KESSLER 


ALFRED E. OWENS 
Simpson & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CLAUDE A. QUILLIN 
California Milling Corp. 
Los Angeles, California 


ELMER S. ROTH 
Honeggers' & Co. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


MARION STEINHAUSER 
Waldo Supply Co. 
Waldo, Ohio 


ROBERT VOHS 
Ames Reliable Products Co. 


Ames, lowa 


DEAN K. WEBSTER JR. 
H. K. Webster Co. 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


CLARENCE WORLEY 
Worley Mills, Inc. 
Clovis, New Mexico 


LUNDIN 
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OTHER BOWMAN 


FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION YEAST 
BO-DEE Approved for 
ickory smoked Yeast 
MINERAL STABLE Dz ano D3 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 


Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
The only product approved for continuous performance Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 
by Wisconsin Alumni Research Laboratory where min- 


B-Complex Extract 
erals are present in high concentration. 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 


PURE VEGETABLE 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY EXTRACT COLORS 


j Yellow—Red— 
Pure crystalline U.S.P. ellow—Red—Orange 


Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base] 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Oil Soluble (Vegetable oil carriers) Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
High or low potency and economical intermediate types Concentrate 


for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


Chlorophyll 


Product of N. V. PHILI PS-DUPHAR, the Netherlands (oops Phytol 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D Trade Mert Carotene 


Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ajor Breakthrough in Moisture’ 


The new Burrows Moisture Recorder represents a 
major break through in the moisture testing of all 
grains. Recent discoveries in electronics are utilized 
to assure the accuracy of the instrument. Tests for 
cach type of grain are specially programmed by a 
printed circuit card which is inserted into the Re- 
corder. A small electronic sensing device (a ther- 
mistor) located in the test cel! takes the temperature 
of the grain automatically and relays it to the elec- 
tronic brain. A new scientifically designed test cell 


BURROWS 


corrects for variations in weight per bushel. All 
factors are fed into the electronic circuit and com- 
puted by the instrument. A motorized drum revolves 
and comes to a stop at the correct moisture percent- 
age which is read visually on a lighted dial. A major 
feature of the Burrows Moisture Recorder is a special 
electronic printing device which permits permanent 
recording of the moisture percentage reading on a 
scale ticket or other slip of paper. 
For eomplete information write, wire or phone — 


MOISTURE RECORDER 


Burrows Equipment Co. ¢ 1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, lilinois © aiepeety 4 44175 


Your complete source for grain testing and handling equipment. 


Ralph Everett Sales Clinic 


SELLING ¢ 


Attitude Determines 
Maximum Altitude 
Salesman Can Attain 


Here’s a true statement about selling 
that has almost an alliterative ring to 
it: Altitude in sales is determined by 
attitude, Ralph Everett this month pro- 
jects this statement into an application 
to feed industry selling. It is a chal- 
lenging theme and he develops it in 
a manner which the feed industry sales 
executive and territory representative 
can apply in their own work. 


Into a crowded saloon in a small, 
isolated western town there strode a 
cowboy. He was apparently berserk or 
drunk as he put a couple of shots 
through the ceiling and roared. “I 
want every S.0.B. out of this place 
NOW!” 

For emphasis, he put a couple more 
shots through the roof. Without any 
hesitation every man present dived 
through the door, the windows, or be- 
hind the bar — out of the place. As 
the cowboy gazed around him the 
room was deserted except for one little 
f-llow who was still sitting on a stool, 
leaning his elbow on the bar, sipping 
hs drink, and alternately drawing on 


s cigar. The cowboy looked at this, 


» eechless. The little man, completely 
iabashed, allowed half a minute’s si- 
ice and then, looking casually at the 
« whoy, remarked, “A lot of them, 
-ren't there?” 
It is almost superfluous to add that 
is man clearly was an individual. He 
d personality, impact, flair. He was 
: ot likely to be overlooked in a crowd. 
e challenged the circumstances. He 
id some sterling qualities, too — res. 
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ilience, guts, inability to recognize de- 
feat. He was just not prepared to ac- 
cept the fact that the dice were loaded 
against him. 

Suppose, just suppose, you had 
$100,000, Would you bet it all in one 
roll in a crap game in the hope of 
doubling your money? Perhaps you 
would. It is likely that you wouldn't. 
It all depends on how much of a gam- 
bier you are. Now, let’s suppose you 
are gambling your career. Would you 
do the same thing? You bet your sweet 
life you wouldn't. 

Yet that is what millions of salesmen 
do every day, because they don’t asso- 
ciate the power of attitude in selling. 


In the Field 

Carl Ezell, sales manager of Farmers 
Elevators, Inc., of Owensboro, Ky., 
told me the story about making calls 
with one of his salesmen. It seems that 
as they drove past a particular farm 
Carl asked his salesman why he didn’t 
call on this farmer. Carl was informed 
that it was impossible to sell this man. 


It seems that this farmer had been 
doing business with another feed com- 
pany for so long that he felt he would 
be disloyal to his present supplier if 
he made a change. Returning towards 
town, after making some other calls, 
Carl insisted that they stop in and 
make a call on this feeder. As the story 
was related to me, the salesman ex- 
pected Carl to take over the sales pre- 
sentation at the critical spot and com- 
plete the sale. Instead, the sales man- 
ager said nothing. 


After a deafening silence, the sales- 
man realized he had to do something 
and went on to complete the sale and 
get the order. To the salesman’s sur- 
prise he found out that the man had 
wanted to buy all along but had been 
waiting for someone to give him some 
plausible reason he could give to his 
regular supplier to justify making the 
change. It so happened that the sales- 
man could supply this justification in 
the form of goods and services the 
competitor couldn’t supply. 

I know this man personally. He is an 
aggressive, hard-working, sincere, and 
successful salesman. But like all of us, 
he is human. It is easy to fall into the 
trap of believing a particular person 
can’t be sold. It is easy to rationalize 
in our minds that a job can’t be done 
even before we set out to do it. 


Must Have Optimism 

Did you ever notice how some of us 
like to doom ourselves to failure be- 
cause we resist change or don’t know 
how to cope with change? Someone 
develops a well-thought-out sales pro- 
motion plan beamed at bringing the 
customer a better way of life. Manu- 
facturers, dealers, and salesmen say, 
“Well, I suppose we ought ta go along 
with the idea but it won’t work in our 
trade area. Our business is different.” 

Ever hear that before? You are dead 
right! It won’t work. You have said it 
— and from that moment on you sub- 
consciously have to prove you are 
right; it had to fail. 

Take a dollar bill out of your pock- 
et. It is actually only a piece of paper 
with some printing on it. What is it 
worth? Some of you will say 50 cents. 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Top producers use less total feed to 
get their hogs to market, but they 


USE MORE 
FORMULA FEEDS 


With Life Cycle Feeding and Management 
all your customers can be top producers 


It only takes a 2% improvement in feed 
efficiency to help the average producer 
save a ton* of feed with a 10-sow herd 


Use this proven benefit to help you sell 
your Life Cycle Feeding Program 


It’s an easy goal to reach. Average 
producers could save that much—or 
more—by switching to your modern 

Life Cycle Program 


In fact, a recent survey shows top produce’s 
do far better than that—use 19% less 
feed than average producers to send a hcg 
to market. But those same top producer. 
use more formula feeds. 
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Fe d saving is only one of the benefits you can 
se when your swine feeds are built around a 
Li Cycle Feeding and Management program: 
¢ Larger litter sizes, thanks to a good 
breeding-herd program. 

e Better weaning weights through good 
starter feeds that decrease early mortal- 
ity and speed gains. 

» Faster gains that shorten feeding time 
to market. 


e Greater return on investment through 
lower costs. 


That’s the story Pfizer is helping you tell with 
the giant Life Cycle Management promotion. 
It sells the need to help you sell the feed. 


Tie in with this program. Whether your feeds 
are concentrates, supplements, or complete 
feeds made with potent Terramycin, you can 
add these claims to your sales story: 


Terramycin, when fed at recommended 
levels, is effective against: 


Scours: Helps prevent and treat Scours, also 
known as Bacterial Diarrhea, Infectious En- 
teritis, Vibrio Dysentery, Necro, Black Scours, 


Swine Feeds with 


Brand of oxytetracycline 


Science for the world’s well-being ,,, 
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Salmonella, and Bacillary Infections associ- 
ated with virus diseases. 


Respiratory Diseasest: Helps treat Pneu- 
monia, Bronchitis, Pleurisy, and bacterial com- 
plications associated with Pneumonia. 


Atrophic Rhinitis: Helps maintain weight 
gains in the presence of this disease. 


Leptospirosis: Reduces abortion rate, birth 
of dead or weak pigs from this disease. 


Stress: Helps prevent stress setbacks} from 
chilling, farrowing, castration,worming, etc. 


In Starter Feeds: Helps reduce early mortal- 
ityt, protects against diseases associated with 


stressf: helps give faster gains and better feed 
conversion. 
to Terramycin-susceptible organisms. 


*KHow the Ton is Figured 


An average producer uses 4.3 pounds of feed 
per pound of gain. 

A 2% saving in feed will save 17.2 pounds of feed 
per 200-pound market hog. 

Or 

2408 pounds of feed per 140 hogs. 


(10 sows averaging 7 pigs marketed from 2 litters per year) 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500-16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee; Ga. 
In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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—Ralph Everett 


(Continued from page 25) 


That may be true in terms of some rel- 
ative purchasing power ofta past date. 
But the value of anything, including 
the dollar bill you are looking at, is 
the value we place on it. 

The same is true in selling. Your 
value as a salesman is in direct propor- 
tion to the value you place on your 
ability to sell and satisfactorily service 
your customers. Get it into your head 
that you are an average salesman and 
you will be just that — an average 
salesman or less than average. Through 
intensive study and training you be- 
lieve yourself to be a better-than-aver- 
age salesman and you will be that, too. 
You will be on your way to the top. 

As Robert Browning wrote, “A 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp 


or what’s a heaven for?” 


Ivan Scanlan Is Named 


By Minnesota Linseed 


Ivan N. Scanlan has joined the sales staff 
of Minnesota Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
according to E. H. Russell, president. Mr. 
Scanlan will be active in the sales of soy- 
bean and linseed meal in association with 
Sales Manager W. E. O'Connor. 

Formerly an independent feed broker, 
Mr. Scanlan sold his interest in Ivan Scan- 


IVAN SCANLAN 


lan & Co. to his partner, W. D. Haugen, 
before joining Minnesota Linseed. His first 
job in the feed business was with Woodard- 
Scroggs, Sioux Falls, $. D. 

A year later he went to Minneapolis to 
manage the feed brokerage business of 
Woodbach, Inc. After spending two years 
with that firm, Mr. Scanlan established the 
company which he sold. 

Attending Waldorf College, Forest City, 
Iowa, he earned a certificate in business and 
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then went on to Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, where he received a bachelor .of arts 
degree in economics. 


Peaks Reached in Export 
Volume, Sales for Cash 


The volume of United States agricultural 
exports and those moved under cash sales 
in the 1960 fiscal year ended June 30 set 
new records, according to Secretary of Ag- 
ticulture Benson. 

Export sales for dollars amounted to a 
near-record 3.3 billion dollars, compared 
with 2.4 billion dollars the previous year, 
Mr. Benson noted. He added, “These larger 
export sales are evidence that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s expanded efforts in 
market development are paying off.” 

Mr. Benson reported that the dollar in- 
crease in export sales was primarily due to 
expanded marketing of cotton, corn, oats, 
soybeans, vegetable oils, fruits, fruit juices, 
livestock, and livestock products. 

More than 70 per cent of the year’s ex- 
ports represented dollar sales, the secretary 
observed, adding that somewhat less than 30 
per cent of the exports were shipped under 
special programs, Total agricultural exports 
for the year, on a value basis, approached 
44, million dollars and may go to 4.6 mil- 
lions, Mr. Benson said. 


Lyons, Lodge Join Staff 


Of Commercial Solvents 
Donald T. Lyons and Roland R. Lodge 
have been appointed to the sales staff of 
the animal nutrition department of Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., New York City, accord- 
ing to I. Roy Cohen, department manager. 


As a sales representative, Mr. Lyons has 
been assigned to the Kansas City office. He 
earned a master’s degree in animal nutrition 
from the University of Missouri and is a 
former employe of Kellogg Bros. Feed Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 

Mr. Lodge, a native of Idaho, has been 
assigned to the San Francisco district office. 
An alumnus of the University of Idaho, the 
new sales representative majored in animal 
husbandry at the school. 


Meyer Is New California 
Animal Husbandry Head 


Dr. James H. Meyer has been appointed 
chairman of the University of California's 
department of animal husbandry, succeed- 
ing Prof. Harold H. Cole. The appointment 
of Dr. Meyer, a department nutritionist since 
1951, was effective July 1. 

Prof. Cole, at his request, was returned to 
full-time research in animal physiology, ac- 
cording to Dean Fred N. Briggs. Dr. Meyer, 
an associate professer, earned his Ph.D. in 
the field of nutrition from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1951. 

The new appointee said he expects to 
continue his teaching and research on nu- 
trition on a limited scale. He also said he is 
planning an expanded program to increase 
student interest in animal agriculture. 


Dr. George Briggs Heacs 


Nutrition at California 


Appointment of Dr. George M. Briggs s 
chairman of its department of nutrition h s 
been announced by the University of Caii- 
fornia, Berkeley. Dr. Briggs has been affj :- 
ated with the National Institutes of Healt’, 
Bethesda, Md., since 1951, serving most r-- 


DR. GEORGE M. BRIGGS 


cently as executive secretary of the bio- 
chemistry and pharmacology training com- 
mittees. 


He earned his doctorate in biochemis:ry 
at the University of Wisconsin and served as 
associate professor of poultry nutrition at 
the University of Minnesota prior to join- 
ing the federal agency. Dr. Briggs was 1958 
winner of a Borden award. 

The new California department head is a 
member of the famed Briggs family of Min- 
nesota, whose members have made many sig- 
nificant contributions to agricultural prog- 
ress. 


Old Names in Milling of 
Flour Joined by Peavey 


Two of the oldest names associated with 
flour milling in the United States, Occident 
and King Midas, now are joined in a single 
operation. Their names first were linked 6!/) 
years ago when Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
became a wholly-owned subsidiary of F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. 

Result of the new combination will b- 
known as Russell Miller-King Midas Mills. 
according to Peavey spokesmen, who report 
ed there will be no changes in produc 
brands or facilities. Creation of the join 
division was made official July 2 by Peave: 
directors, according to President Totton F 
Heffelfinger. 

W. M. Steinke, president of Russell-Mille 
and Henry E. Kuehn, executive vice pres: 
dent of King Midas, will continue to hea 
the management of the new grouping, ré 
taining their present designations, accordin 
to the parent firm. 
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“We chose BUTLER BUILDINGS 
because of their outstanding service record 


Paul K. Crowner, Manager, Giltner Grain & Supply Inc., Giltner, Neb. 


Giltner Grain & Supply investigated many types of flat grain storage build- 
ings in their area. They found Butler buildings to be strong and trouble-free. 
This record convinced them that Butler was the flat storage building they 
needed to protect their large investment in grain. 

The performance of Butler buildings in this area and all over the coun- 
try is no accident. Butler and the nationwide network of Butler Builders have 
been in the grain storage building business longer than anyone else. From this 
experience they have developed the specialized knowledge of grain loading 
pressures, expansion factors, metal fabrication and erection techniques needed 
to solve the special problems of big, flat storage. 

This is why grainmen like Paul Crowner turn to Butler when they think 
of a major investment in big, flat storage. You, too, can take advantage of 
Butler’s knowledge and the experience of Butler Builders... use this expe- 
rience to build big, safe, profitable storage. 

For full details on Butler buildings... contact your nearby Butler Builder 
today. Ask him about Butler financing, too. Or write directly to us. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7392 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels » Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Handling, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 


les offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. »* Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio » New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. * Washington, D.C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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QUILLIN 


PACIFIC 


Manufacturer tonnage of for- 
mula feeds was higher in July 
than in the same month of 


STEINHAUSER VOHS WEBSTER 


Feed Business Scoreboard 
( Continued From Page 22 ) 


WORLEY 


MIDWEST 


Across the heartland, feed 


1959. At retail, however, sales were reported down 
five to 10 per cent from July, 1959. Accounts receiv- 
able were higher in July, 1960, than a year earlier. 
Bulk tonnage continued to increase on the west 
coast. July sales also showed an increase from June 
figures. Improvement was general except in dairy 
rations, which showed a dip from June tonnage. 


NORTHEAST 


HAWKINS 


Reports from sectors differed 


sales in July at the manufac- 

turer level were down from 
July of 1959, although one reporter noted sales 
steady with a year earlier. Retail sales showed a 
little strength over July a year ago. Accounts re- 
ceivable also were up, however. Bulk volume con- 
tinued to increase. Reporters differed in their an- 
alyses of July sales compared to June: from higher 
to lower. Poultry, turkey, and swine feeds general- 
ly showed gains, with beef and dairy down. Strong- 
er hog prices have encouraged feeders, although 
the pig population is down. Milk is about 20 cents 
higher than a year ago and eggs are up a couple 


on July manufacturer volume 

compared to July, 1959. In one 
section output was higher, in another lower. One 
reporter noted an improvement of two to three per 
cent in retail-level sales compared to July, 1959, 
while another noted a five per cent decline. Ac- 
counts receivable were up from 1959’s mid-summer 
month but the collection rate was better. Bulk feed 
continued to gain. There was some shortage of 
distillers’ grains. July sales generally were steady 
with June levels, up a bit in one section and down 
slightly in another. In one sector, dairy feeds were 
up and in another they were down. Chick starter 


cents. 


and growing rations showed strength. 


Eggleton Chosen Winner 
Of $1,000 Pfizer Award 


Leonard Z. Eggleton, extension poultry 
specialist at Iowa State University, has been 
named winner of the Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., $1,000 extension teaching award. It 
was presented at the annual convention of 
the Poultry Science association, held Aug. 
2-4 at the University of California. 

Mr. Eggleton is the third recipient of the 
award, established in 1958 by the New York 
City firm. Presentation was made by Dr. 
William Sherman, nutritionist with the 
company’s agricultural research & develop- 
ment center at Terre Haute, Ind. 

The award winner is recognized for his 
aid in organizing a series of extension teach- 
ing programs having a significant impact on 
the production and marketing of eggs in 
Iowa. A leader of local civic projects, Mr. 
Eggleton graduated in 1940 from Michigan 
State University. He joined Iowa State in 
1948 and has since served as chairman of 
the poultry extension staff. 
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FRENCH CROPS DOWN 

Preliminary forecasts reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that France 
currently is harvesting smaller grain crops 
than in 1959. Projected 1960 wheat pro- 
duction is expected to be from 390 to 405 
million bushels, compared to a 1959 har- 
vest of 425 millions. 


Browney Succeeds Shelby 


As Wayne Plant Head 


W. T. Browney has been appointed man- 
ager for the feed plant of Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, at Portsmouth, Va. He succeeds 
F. H. Shelby, who has retired. Mr. Shelby 
assumed management of the Portsmouth 
plant when it was constructed in 1933. 

A native of North Carolina, the new man- 
ager has been assistant manager for 13 years. 
An alumnus of Norfolk College, Mr. Brow- 
ney joined Allied Mills in 1935 and has 
broad experience in most phases of plant 
operation. 


Uniform Methods Sought 
At Poultry, Egg Meet 


Standardizing production record forms 
and developing a uniform accounting system 
for egg producers now are being accom- 
plished because of actions taken this month 
at a meeting in Washington, D. C., of the 
joint study committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers association and the North’ 
eastern Poultry Producers council. 

Also discussed was the practicability cf 
compiling a poultry businessmen’s hanc- 
book and establishing a poultry busine; 
management school to assis: the indust: 
in overcoming some of its more difficu’ 
financial and management problems. 

It was reported that work on the produ: 
tion forms has been almost completed an! 
that the uniform accounting system study ‘s 
to be undertaken at once. Studies concer: - 
ing the handbook and management trainir ; 
will be started once the other phases of th: 
committee’s program are completed. 
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The Daffin i Mobile Mill 
with a MOTIVE* 


A Daffin offers you the best ; 
way to: 


* EARN 50% RETURN ON YOUR INVESTMENT, THE 
FIRST YEAR. 


NET 15% PROFIT ON YOUR ANNUAL GROSS SALES. | 


* 
* INVEST IN THE MOST PROFITABLE MOBILE MILL. 
* BUILD THE BEST “GOOD WILL” FEED SERVICE. 
* SELL MORE FEED AND BRANDED CONCENTRATES. a 
* ATTRACT REGULAR, SATISFIED CUSTOMERS. x 
Each of these statements can be backed up 
by actual Owner Records. Take the first step 
na towards more profit . . . write today fora f 
date with a Daffinman. No obligation. a’ 


in, MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORPORATION 
Groin Processing Machinery 


Monutocturers Associahon 
Builders of the World-Famous Daffin ibamaniead Packaged Feed Plants, Pneumatic Conveying Systems, Pelleting Machines, Batch Mixers . | 
SERVICE PARTS DEPOTS: Alabama-Birmingham-M * Arkansas-North Little Rock * Georgia-Perry * Idaho-Twin Falls ¢ Illinois-Springfield * Indiana-Evansville-Indianapolis * lowa- 4 : 
Cedar Rapids * Kansas-North Kansas City “Shelbyville * Michigan-Detroit-Grand Rapids ° Minnesota- Rochester * Nebraska-Omaha New York-Syracuse- 
Tonawanda North Carolina-Laurinburg * Ohio-Cincinnati-Cleveland-Dayton-Toledo-Young ° Ivania-Lancaster-Wexford South Carolina-Laurinburg 


S. Dakota-Sioux Falls * Tennessee-Knoxville-Memphis * Texas-Dallas-Houston-San Antonio ° Virginia-Lynchburg ° Wiscensia-Oconomowoc ° Canada-Edmonton, Alta.-Toronto, Ont. 


DAFFIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 3174 NORTH PRINCE STREET, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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6006559 


When it’s sweltering hot in the henhouse, 
Arsanilic Acid boosts egg production... 
feed efficiency... customer satisfaction 


For 40¢ or less per ton, you can build into your summer laying feeds 
more of the results that lead to more customer satisfaction ... and more 
repeat sales all season long. 


In three hot-weather tests, at the USDA Southwest Poultry Experiment 
Station, adding 90 Gm of Arsanilic Acid to the basal ration produced 75 
dozen more eggs per ton of feed. The pounds of feed per dozen eggs 
dropped from 4.62 to 3,93. (Poultry Science, July, 1959) Even at the low 
price of 25¢ a dozen, that’s a return of $18.75 on a 40¢ investment! 


But just as important—most feed manufacturers now using Arsanilic 
Acid in their egg feeds are doing so because it provides year-around per- 
formance insurance at low cost. That goes for every egg feed you sell— 
whether mixed in your own mill...at the feed dealer’s...or on the farm. 


For full details on the extra performance insurance that Arsanilic Acid 
can give you on a year-around basis ... see your Abbott man. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV., NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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Helping Feed 


Manufacturers 


BUILD 
SALES 


Werthan Better Built Bags 

can help YOU improve the 

appearance of your feed 
package. 


YOU WILL LIKE 
OUR FAST 
SERVICE 
for your requirements 
of 
MULTIWALL 
BURLAP 
COTTON 
and 
DRESS PRINT BAGS 
Complete Stocks of 
SEWING THREAD 


Midwest Sales Office 


| 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois | 


Phone HArrison 7-4960 


WERTHAN BAG 
CORPORATION 


1400 - 8th Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 


Washington Millwheel 


(The “front page” of this issue appears as page 19.) 


Kennedy, Nixon Both 
Are Used to Winning 


Vice President Nixon and Sen. John 
Kennedy are both young men, but 
neither is a novice at winning elections. 
Their experience, toughness, and poli- 
tical know-how point to a hotly-con- 
tested and exciting race. 


Mr. Nixon has run for office five 
times — twice for the house, once for 
the senate, and twice on the national 
ticket — and never has been defeated. 
Sen. Kennedy also has sought a seat in 
congress five times, first in the house 
and then in the senate, and he, too, 
never has been headed. The victory 
string of one of the men will be brok- 
en Nov. 8. 

The vice presidential candidates, 
both older men, also have won their 
share of elections. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
58, won three senate elections before 
being defeated by Sen. Kennedy. Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson, 51, has won eight of 
nine elections. 

It will be a bang-up campaign, with 
experience to match experience, with 
men used to winning pitted against 
opponents who are not accustomed to 
losing. 


Hope to Speed Okays 
On Reclamation Jobs 


An attempt will be made in con- 
gress next year to make it easier to 
justify the construction of new irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects. Various 
groups, including the potent National 
Reclamation association, feel present 
procedures for determining the eco- 
nomic feasibility of projects should be 
liberalized. 

Behind this feeling is the fear that 
many projects that are now in the ad- 
vanced-planning stage, or are still just 
a gleam in someone's eye, might not 
win approval under present procedures. 
In other words, a lot of the most ob- 
viously feasible projects already have 
been built, or are in the process of 
construction. Thus, with no change in 
present rules and regulations, there 
could be a slow-down in this area of 
public works, or so it is argued. 

Under present procedures, a cost- 
benefit ratio is worked out for every 
proposed project. A project is supposed 
to have at least a one-to-one ratio 
($1 of benefits for every $1 of cost) 
to be economically feasible. In working 
out this ratio, benefits are calculated 
over a 50-year period. 

Those who feel the current formula 
is too confining contend it is unrealis- 


tic to assume a project will automatical- 
ly cease to provide benefits after 50 
years. Many projects have a much 
longer "life expectancy," they main- 
tain. 

This group also wants more weight 
given to various indirect benefits that 
projects provide. The impact a project 
has on the business community is an 
example of what it has in mind. If in- 
direct benefits of that nature were 
taken into account, of course, it would 
be easier to justify a project. 

The move to liberalize justification 
procedures will have both support and 
opposition on Capitol Hill. It will be 
viewed sympathetically by most mem- 
bers of congress from western states, 
which would be the most affected. It 
will be opposed by some from other 
areas who think the projects already 
are to easy to justify. 


Democrat Jobs 
On Committees 
Aid the Cause 


The Democratic nominees have used 
their committee assignments in the sen- 
ate to advantage in furthering their 
political ambitions. There will be op- 
enings on five of the I5 standing sen- 
ate comittees next year if Sens. Ken- 
nedy and Johnson go on to bigger and 
better things. 

Mr. Kennedy is on two committees 
— foreign relations and labor & public 
welfare. Mr. Johnson is on three — 
aeronautical & space sciences, armed 
services, and appropriations. 

The Massachusetts senator has 
sought to build a reputation as an ex- 
pert in foreign affairs, especially since 
this is a field in which the Democrats 
concede Vice President Nixon consid- 
erable prestige. Thus, the foreign rela- 
tions committee assignment which he 
got in 1956 was a most valuable one 
for him. His membership on the labor 
& public welfare committee was a fac- 
tor in his fight last year for new labor 
legislation, which boosted his standing 
with labor leaders. 

To no one’s surprise, Sen. Johnson 
became chairman of the aeronautical 
& space sciences committee when it 
was created in 1958. The feeling was 
widespread that he had hopes of using 
it to launch his Presidential bid. The 
Texan's armed services assignment has 
made him chairman of a subcommittee 
on preparedness and has figured heavi- 
ly in his attacks on administration de- 
fense policies. 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- ky a to ~ \® 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. ay }/ 


- ; : The best in feed phosphates DYNA Fi OS 
Below-requirement phosphorus level— When testing at practical levels the a: = Pry 
the difference in biological availability difference in biological availability « 
is undeniable. cannot be accurately determined. 


48 
44 


Percent Bone Ash 


Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 


Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


CAN YOU BE “PRACTICAL” WHEN TESTING 
FOR BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF 
PHOSPHORUS... AND STILL BE ACCURATE? 


The answer is an emphatic no! requirement levels, we can chart biological response 
Testing phosphorus at a “practical” level — that curves that show true comparisons of nutritional 
is, comparing test phosphorus sources in typical com- value. 
mercial formula feeds — cannot show the true dif- Testing at below-requirement levels — combined 
ference in biological availability. That’s because the with the highly sensitive bone ash method of meas- 
low biological availability of inferior feed phosphates uring actual phosphorus utilization by the animal 
is “covered up” by phosphorus in the test ration. — provides the basis of the TMC Biological Assay 
Only a scientific test technique can accurately of Phosphorus Availability. This is the test IMC 
measure phosphorus value. Each source must be fed uses to guard the consistent high biological avail- 
at levels below the optimum amount required for ability of DYNAFOS — your most valuable feed 
good health and growth. By adding each phos- phosphate. For further information on the test and 
phorus source to the test ration at several below- the product, write c/o the address below. 24-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH* 


MARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
. A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta © E, A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: 
SULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE MINERALS, INC., Effingham (lIl.) © JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * &. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville © CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) ® The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * B. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattie * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Tcronto. 
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23 years experience . . 
production . . . Dawe’s Laboratories. 


Dawe’s manufactured 27% of 

the vitamin D; produced in the 
United States, as published in the 
most recent report of the United 
States Tariff Commission on syn- 
thetic organic chemicals. Behind 
this figure is 23 years experience 
in Vitamin D production; quality 
control; biological testing; and 
field use testing. 

Today, under the trademark 
FIXTDEE, Dawe’s dependable 
D; is available in standard po- 
tencies of 200,000 I. C. units per 
gram; and 15,000 I. C. units per 
gram. Other practical potencies 
are available on request. Particle 
size is uniform, disperses readily, 
and remains evenly distributed. 

y, You, too, can depend on 
7 Dawe’s FIXTDEE, as many 

7 other feed industry leaders 

have, for over 20 years. 


29% of total U.S. D, 


World’s Oldest and Largest | 
Specialists in Feed Fortification 


DAWE'S LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 8S. Richmond St., Chicago 32, Il. 


Belgium—i3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp °* italy—Via G. Negri 4, Milan. 
Venezuela—Apariado 3050, Caracas * Mexice—Apartado Postal 30309, Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Corn fermentation solubles as an un- 
known growth factor: source is the 
topic. This report from Michigan 
State. 


litle: The of Corn Fermentation 
Solubles in Poultry Nutrition. 
Authors: S. T. L. Tsang and P. J. 
Schaible (Michigan State University). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
March, 1960) pp. 251-6. 

Digest: Three experiments were con- 
-ucted to determine the nutritive value 
.+ corn fermentation solubles in practi- 
. | broiler diets, and to compare it with 
- other recognized source of unidenti- 
{ied growth factors. The corn fermen- 
tation solubles is described as corn 
steep liquor dried on corn gluten feed. 
The commercial product is known as 
CFS No. 3. 

The birds were day-old White 
Plymouth Rock cockerels, and they 
were fed the experimental rations in 
electrically-heated starting batteries. 
At five weeks of age, they were trans- 
ferred to unheated growing batteries 
and grown to eight weeks of age. Four 
replicates of each dietary treatment 
were used. 

“It was found that this product sup- 

plied unidentified growth factor(s) 
required by chicks for rapid growth 
and provided utilizable protein and en- 
ergy. Under the experimental condi- 
tions of equalized protein and energy, 
it replaced equivalent amounts of fish 
meal (menhaden) in corn-soybean oil 
meal-type rations with respect to un- 
identified growth factors. It exerted its 
greatest effect in stimulating growth 
of chicks in diets containing over a 
thousand calories of productive energy 
per pound of feed. Dried distillers sol- 
ubles also replaced fish meal under the 
experimental conditions.” 
Comment: The authors seem to be of 
the opinion that CFS 3 and dry distill- 
ers solubles contain similar unidenti- 
fied growth factors. 

They say: “The similar effect of 
CFS 3 and dried distillers solubles sug- 
gests that they may contain the same 
type of UGF. Further evidence of this 

indicated by the fact that no addi- 
tive effect was detected when these 
‘vo supplements were used together.” 

The level of CFS 3 utilization in 
broiler rations in these experiments 
was three per cent. 

The Dumb Dutchman brings up an- 

ther item which may be of interest to 

feed man. The makers of CFS 3 
‘so. make another similar product 
nown as CFS 1. The difference be- 
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Feed 


Nutrition 


Digest 


Edited by C. W. SIEVERT 
Nationally-Known Feed Consultant 


Unusually valuable digests of cur- 
rent nutritional research in terms 
every feed man can understand and 
use. Opinions expressed are those 
of the reviewer and are not nec- 
essarily shared by The Feed Bag. 


tween the two is that CFS 3 is made 
by adding some water-soluble vitamins 
to CFS 1. 

In the experiments reported in this 
paper, the rations were fortified with 
both fat and water-soluble vitamins. 
Consequently, the vitamins in CFS 3 
were not a factor in comparing its 
UGEF values. Therefore, the D.D. sug- 
gests that when a ration is independ- 
ently supplied with vitamins it should 
make no difference whether you use 


CFS 3 or CFS 1. 


* 

Maryland poultry nutritionists re- 
port on some laying ration findings of 
interest. 


Title: Studies With Laying Hens — 
Effect of Dietary Fat, Protein Levels, 
and Other Variables in Practical Ra- 
tions. 

Authors: G. F. Combs and N. V. Hel- 
backa (University of Maryland). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 39 
(March, 1960) pp. 271-9. 

Digest: The authors have summarized 
their work in excellent fashion, so we 
quote: 

“Two experiments, each involving 
32 pens of single-ccomb White Leg- 
horns, were conducted for 24 and 32 
weeks, respectively. Rations were fed 
ranging from 14.6 to 19.1 per cent pro- 
tein and 909 to 1,096 calories of pro- 
ductive energy per pound with C/P 
ratios of from 54.6:1 to 66.6:1, 

“The results revealed that a C/P ra- 


Farmers Union Co-Op association, Blue 
Hill, Neb., plans to add storage facilities 
to increase its capacity to 440,000 bushels. 
The new structure will be of bolted-steel 
construction. 


tio as wide as 66.1 was adequate to 
support 60 per cent egg production. 
Layers permitted free-choice selection 
of feeds varying in protein level, se- 
lected rations with C/P ratios ranging 
from 56.6 to 62.1:1, with an average 
of 59.6:1. 

“The addition of either nine per 
cent hydrolyzed animal and vegetable 
fat, 10 per cent animal tallow, or 10 
per cent corn oil significantly increased 
egg size, but had little effect on other 
test criteria. Corn oil supplementation 
did increase the cholesterol per gram 
of yolk. Layers permitted free-choice 
selection of feeds varying in fat con- 
tent consistently selected a ration 
which contained approximately eight 
per cent added fat. 


Additional choline supplementation 
to practical rations containing 10 per 
cent added fat and approximately 600 
mg. of choline per pound was without 
effect. Zinc supplementation was with- 
out effect, except for a slight but sig- 
nificant increase in egg yolk lipids. 

“The addition of 1.5 per cent ammo- 
nium chloride did not adversely affect 
egg production during a six-week peri- 
od, but did reduce egg shell thickness.” 
Comment: All the rations contained a 
trace-mineral mix. Egg production was 
in the range of 50.9 to 56.9 per cent 
for the first (24-week) experiment and 
55.5 to 60.5 per cent for the second 
(32-week) experiment. 

Some of the rations contained three 
to five per cent meat and bone scraps 
and 1.5 to 2.5 per cent crab meal. The 
others contained no protein from ani- 
mal source. 

The results are interesting. 
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MANAGEMENT 


Gerald Burke on Business 


It is not uncommon on the highways 
today to see signs reading “Speed 
Trap!” The motorist who sees fit to 
ignore these signs often winds up with 
a ticket. The odds are against his es- 
caping a fine. 


None of us sheds any crocodile tears 
for this individual. Even when you or 
I happen to be the individual, we don’t 
protest too vigorously. We were in a 
hurry. We violated the law and were 
caught red-handed. Of course, we're 
not happy about it, but we know we 
were wrong so we pay up and re- 
solve to be more careful in the future. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea if 
we had similar warnings in recording 
our business transactions. Maybe if we 
had gentle reminders here and there 
that read “Beware, Tax Traps!” we 
might proceed a little more carefully. 
In the course of a business year, every 
businessman faces hundreds of tax 
traps. 

Most of us are willing to try to be 
law-abiding when we are familiar with 
the law. We become incensed when we 
find ourselves in violation of laws we 
are unaware of or laws seldom en- 
forced. We are outraged when we are 
tricked into a violation. The motorist 
who sees a motorcycle policeman in 
his rear-view mirror suddenly emerge 
from behind a billboard is most un- 
happy to learn that he has been going 
30 miles per hour in a 25-mile zone. 

It is this sort of tax trap we want 
to talk about this month. 


During the past couple of years, a 
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Income Tax Traps 
Cost the Uninformed 
Millions Every Year 


great many smaller businessmen have 
innocently walked into tax traps con- 
cerning depreciation, In 1960 and 19- 
61, thousands of taxpayers who never 
had trouble with Uncle Sam will be 
called in on this phase of the law and 
they will pay penalties because the 
laws are so vague that even the Inter- 
nal Revenue service is reluctant to 
give opinions on questions raised by 
troubled taxpayers. 

What is so difficult about determin- 
ing the proper rate of depreciation? 

The law permits a deduction of a 
reasonable allowance for the exhaus- 
tion, wear, and tear of property used 
in trade or business. The depreciation 
allowance for any taxable year is lim- 
ited to such amount as is necessary to 
recover the remaining cost or other 
basis, less salvage value, during the 
remaining useful life of the property. 

The regulations state that in no 
event may an asset be depreciated be- 
low a reasonable salvage value under 
any method of computing depreciation. 

What is a reasonable allowance? 

How do you interpret “useful life” 
and “salvage value?” 

Taxpayers are not sure, Internal 
Revenue is evasive, and the courts can- 
not agree. The third Circuit court 
holds that “useful life” means and has 
meant useful life to the particular tax- 
payer claiming depreciation, rather 
than full business or economic life. 
The ninth Circuit court takes a differ- 
ent view. Two taxpayers with substan- 
tially the same problem could get con- 
tradictory opinions in the third and 


ninth Circuit courts. 

Salvage value is the net amount re- 
alizable from the sale of an asset (the 
usefulness of which has been exhaust- 
ed) in excess of the cost of disman- 
tling or removing it. A realistic salvage 
value must be used. Unfortunately, the 
taxpayer must determine this value 
when he first acquires the asset, not 
when he is ready to dispose of it. 
Making this decision was so difficult 
that for many years taxpayers omitted 
setting up salvage value, and Internal 
Revenue was content to overlook this. 
However, during the past couple of 
years, without warning, it has cracked 
down on thousands of taxpayers. 


Set Salvage Worth 

Taxpayers have been informed that 
they should have set up salvage values. 
Arbitrary values have been set up by 
agents in a hit-or-miss fashion. Agents 
admit they have little to go on and 
most of them are willing to effect a 
compromise with the taxpayer. Some 
agents admit openly that they are will- 
ing to accept any figure as long as they 
can truthfully report that the taxpayer 
has tried to comply with the law and 
has taken into consideration a salvage 
value. 

On assets acquired after Dec. 31, 
1957, taxpayers could elect to claim a 
20 per cent depreciation bonus. This 
20 per cent allowance applies to tangi- 
ble personal property (not buildings, 
which are considered real property) to 
the extent of $10,000 of cost for a sin- 
gle taxpayer ($20,000 on a joint re- 
turn). The asset must have a remain- 
ing useful life of at least six years. 
How this works out can best be illus- 
trated by this simple example: 

John Reed, married, operates a small 
feed mill as sole proprietor. He buys 
feed mill equipment on Jan. 2, 1959, 
for $15,000. The equipment has an 
estimated useful life of 10 years and 
Mr. Reed decides it may have a salvage 
value of $1,000, so he uses that figure. 

This is how he will compute depreciation, 
using the straight-line method: 


20 Per Cent of 
Cost of Aseet................ 
20 Per Cent Bonus...$3,000 
Salvage Valuoe.............. $1,000 4,000 


$3,000 
$15,000 


$11,000 
10 Per Cent of 

Balance 

($11,000) 1,100 
Depreciation 1959 ... 4,100 


Depreciation for 1960 will be 19 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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for 


optimum growth 

and feed efficiency... 
‘ortify 

your broiler 
rations with 
the Merck brand of Vitamin a | 


High-energy broiler rations must be fortified — for best results — with high-quality micronutrients, 
including the all important — vitamin By. 

The highly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,2 supplements are invaluable in the promotion 
of normal growth, feed efficiency and protein and lipid metabolism. And — B,.-supplementation of broiler 
feeds is economically sound in preventing the sluggish growth and poor feathering that characterize By2- ’ 
deficient birds. Broilers receiving adequate levels of B;2 have demonstrated 5% better weight gains and 1.8% 
better carcass yield, with a 3.5% increase in feed efficiency. The use of Merck B,2 is your assurance of product 
stability, uniformity and quality supported by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and Know-How. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent . 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels — including B,. — when you 4 
formulate your broiler, starter and grower rations — there is a specific Merck potency to fit your needs. 
Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Set up a split-pen feeding 
trial with Pro-StrEr® and demonstrate—with on-the-farm results—how PRo-STREP 
can pay off for you and your growers. The next time you order a Merck custom pre- ’ 


mix, be sure to include NiCars® or GLyCamipeE®...and help give your broiler rations y 
“built-in” coxy protection, Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


the Merck 


ssured stability 


ecommended Vitamin B.: Levels 
1: Broiler Rations: 


i mg./ton of feed 
€ ERCK & CO., INC. 


.ADEMARKS OF MERCK & co., INC, 
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Feeds containing urea pay off 
for these long-time users 


R. A. Smith and Son of Dallas, Oregon, have been feeding their 
pure-bred Jersey herd concentrates containing urea for nearly 
10 years—with excellent results. Many of their cows are show- 
ring champions as well as good milkers, and production of milk 
and butterfat has continued to increase with the urea-containing 
feed plus hay, silage, pasture and plenty of minerals. Total feed 
cost per 100 pounds of milk runs from $2.45 to $2.98. 


E. C. Nilsson and his son, Ernest, of Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
feed out 300 to 400 steers a year on silage, corn, brome-alfalfa 
hay and concentrate pellets containing urea. Results have been 
excellent throughout the past five years. 


It pays to use PROCADIAN’ UREA 7 your feeds 


Thousands of farmers know your high- _ sheep. This helps the animals to get top feed 
quality feeds containing PROCADIAN Urea _ value out of their entire ration. It pays to use 
Feed Mixture are excellent for meat and milk PROCADIAN Urea in all your ruminant 
production at a profit. This pure, easy-mixing feeds. Order PROCADIAN Urea today! 

source of protein is so concentrated that you 
have plenty of room in the bag to supply all 
the energy, minerals, vitamins and other essen- 


iT EN 
tials of a balanced supplement for cattle or — arate 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales offices in leading farm areas 


3 
j 
40 5 
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By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Troy, Ala. 


On-farm calls by an outside sales- 
man made two days in advance of a 
mobile unit stop are paying substantial 
dividends for a southeastern Alabama 
feed producer, Serving largely smaller 
feeders, the concern is engaged in a 
continuing educational p em- 
phasizing the benefits of formula 
feeding. 

There’s nothing Trojan-horse about 
the operations of the Thompson Co., 
Inc., despite its location at Troy, Ala. 
This diversified agricultural service 
organization believes that the better 
informed its customers are, the better 
patrons they will become. 

Advance calls by its outside sales- 
men are the key reason for the suc- 
cess of its mobile milling operation, 
according to Thompson. Besides book- 
ing concentrate and grinding and mix- 
ing service orders, the firm’s outside 
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Selling Calls 
Ahead 
Build Mobile Tonnage 


representatives aggressively seek orders 
for the wide range of merchandise and 
services which their employer offers. 

The Thompson Co. has more than 
100 customers for its Daffin mobile 
feed mill. The firm covers a total of 
10 routes, slating each farm customer 
for a visit every other week. Designat- 
ing its mobile routes under “A” and 
“B” categories, the company covers ad- 
jacent territory on the same day of al- 
ternate weeks. This makes it possible 
to schedule emergency orders at near- 


SPRAWLING the length of two city blocks, 
the big Thompson Co. family agricultural 
operation at Troy, Ala., looms large 

not only in the commanding part of the 
market it has earned but in its physical 
layout as well. Warehouses are 

at left, the mill at center, and the 

retail store at far right. A closeup 


of the latter appears on page 48. 


by farms in weeks when they ordinari- 
ly would not be visited without any 
material distending of the mobile unit's 
schedule. 

Thompson is combining the opera- 
tion of a stationary feed plant with a 
mobile unit on what appears to be a 
highly-profitable basis. Its mobile cus- 
tomers currently are composed largely 
of smaller feeders, averaging a two-ton 
order per stop on alternate weeks. 
Aggressive merchandising and feeder 
education are designed to upgrade this 
tonnage. 


Long History 
The Thompson Co.’s history in serv- 
ing agriculture dates back to 77 years 
ago. The concern has been selling feed 
since 1932 and has been a Nutrena 
franchise holder for the past 14 
months, 


Heading the modern-day operation 
is J. A. Thompson, its president. Will- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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FEED LOT FEEDING TRIAL PROVES: 


CATTLE GAIN MORE 
FED MORTON 


Photo Courtesy of Denver Post 


How the feeding trial started. On July 23, 1959, Mr. 
Kenneth Monfort agreed to make a comprehensive di- 
vided lot test comparing Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt 
and plain salt. From a shipment of good quality Angus 
heifers received from San Saba, Texas (averaging about 
550 lbs.) Mr. Monfort had 146 placed in lot #67 and 148 
in lot #70. 

For a period of forty-three days before the actual test 
was to start, all 294 cattle were fed identical rations 
with plain salt. 


After 43 days the test began with the cattle being 
weighed up. The cattle in lot #67 remained on plain salt 
while the cattle in lot #70 received Morton T-M Salt 
instead. All other feeds were identical. The average daily 
ration consisted of 9 lbs. silage (green chop silage and silage 
out of pit), 16 lbs. grain mixture (approximately 10% 
dried beet pulp, 35% corn and 55% milo), 11% lbs. de- 
hydrated alfalfa and 1 lb. of shorts pellets with stilbestrol. 


At the end of the feed lot trial on December 8, both 
lots of cattle were weighed out and feeding costs were 
calculated. The T-M fed cattle in lot #70 registered an 
average extra gain of 9.26 lbs. more than the cattle in 
lot #67 which were fed plain salt! What’s more, the cost 
of gain for lot #67 was $19.97 per cwt. compared to $18.63 
per cwt. for the cattle fed Morton T-M Salt in lot #70! 
The savings with Morton T-M were a profitable $1.34 
per ewt. of gain! 
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Average more than 9 Ibs. extra gain 
per head at a saving of $1.34 per cwt. 
of gain during 109 day trial at Monfort 
Feed Lots, Inc., Greeley, Colorado. 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt for the entire 
109 day test was less than 17¢ per head more than the 
cost of feeding plain salt for 109 days! For an extra 17¢ 
per head for Morton T-M, the Monforts saved $1.34 per 
ewt. of gain and got more than 9 lbs. of extra gain per 
head. Figure it out for yourself how much more you can 
make feeding Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt! 


“This divided lot test sold us 
on the value of Morton T-M 
Salt. Using these test results, 
believe that we couldn’t afford 
to feed cattle plain salt, even if 
we got it free.” 


Kenneth Monfort 


Show this to your customers. Let them know thes? 
test results were obtained from the exclusive formulatio. 
of trace minerals and salt available only in Morton T-)! 
Salt. When customers read about this test, they’ll war 
Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt for sure. So be sur? 
you have enough on hand. Order now from your Morton 
salesman or write: 


Morton Salt Company—Chicago 6, Illinois 
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— Burke on Business 
(Continued from page 38) 


ser cent of $11,000 or $1,100 and for 
-very year thereafter until the allow- 
ble depreciation is exhausted. 


Tax ‘Catches’ 

In electing to take this bonus, you 
aust watch out for the following tax 
‘raps: 

1) The property must be acquired 
‘rom an unrelated person (brothers 
sad sisters are not treated as related 
yersons for this purpose). Code Sec- 
ton 267 spells out the tests. 


2) Corporations buying from other 
corporations with controlling interests 
and subsidiaries should examine Code 
Section 1504 and 1504A. Bonus may 
be disallowed. 


3) Property must not be acquired 
from a decedent, There are many 
methods of taking depreciation. The 
best known are: 

A) Straight-line or fixed percentage 

method 


B) Declining-balance method 
C) Sum of the digits. 


A taxpayer may use any other con- 
sistent method, if the total deductions 
during the first two-thirds of the use- 
ful life are not more than the total al- 
lowable under the declining-balance 
method. 


Salvage value is not taken into ac- 
count in determining annual allow- 
ances under the declining-balance 
method. (Nevertheless, an asset may 
not be depreciated below a reasonable 
salvage value.) 

Without going into a lengthy dis- 
cussion on the various methods, the 
following will illustrate the three most 
popular methods. 

Assume that A acquired assets cost- 
ing $100,000, having a useful life of 
10 years and a negligible salvage value. 
This is how depreciation would be 
computed: 


depreciation deduction and drops to a 
$2,684 deduction in the 10th year. 

In the sixth year, the sum-of-the- 
digits method will allow a $9,091 de- 
preciation deduction and drops to a 
$1,818 deduction in the 10th year. 

Many taxpayers get caught in the 
tax trap of claiming the big deductions 
in the first five or six years, reducing 
their taxes to enjoy lower rates only 
to find in the later years that they have 
earned abnormal profits and are pay- 
ing taxes on them in a much higher 
bracket. Because of this, the straight- 
line method appears to be the best bet 
for the smaller businessman. 

Here are other tax traps that seem 
to continue to lure the uninformed: 

1) Setting up either an inadequate 
or excessive rate of depreciation and 
then adjusting the obvious error in 
the current year to average out prior 
year deductions. Internal Revenue can 
and often does open up all the years 
affected. 

2) Omitting the depreciation deduc- 
tion entirely in unprofitable or loss 
years and then claiming an accumulat- 
ed deduction in the year in which the 
greatest tax benefit would result. De- 
preciation is allowed or allowable and 
must be claimed by the taxpayer or it 
is lost. Operating losses can be carried 
back and forward so taxpayers general- 
ly can get the full benefit of them. 

3) Taking depreciation on the cost 
of building and land when real estate 
is acquired. Depreciation is not allowed 
on land. The taxpayer must determine 
how much of the purchase price is for 
the building and take depreciation on 
this amount only. 

It is possible for a taxpayer to en- 
ter into a written agreement with the 
commissioner of Internal Revenue as 
to the useful life and depreciation rate 
of a particular property or a group of 
assets. Such agreement is made on 
Form 2271. It is binding on both par- 
ties. 

Under certain circumstances, an un- 


200 Per Cent 
10 Per Cent 20 Per Cent Sum-of-the-Digits 
Annual Annual Annual 
‘ear Charge Cumulative Charge Cumulative Charge Cumulative 
| $10,000 $10,000 $20,000 $20,000 $18,182 $18,182 
10,000 20,000 16,000 36,000 16,364 34,546 
10,000 30,000 12,800 48,800 14,545 49,091 


In the fifth year, the declining-bal- 
nce method will only allow an $8,192 
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derstanding with the commissioner 
could eliminate a headache later. This 


agreement can be modified by either 
party if proof can be furnished that 
certain facts and circumstances were 
not taken into consideration when the 
agreement was made. 


lowa Feed Associations 


Combine for Efficiency 


The Feed Institute and the Western Grain 
& Feed Association of Iowa have merged, 
according to their presidents, Fred Ander- 
sen and Robert B. Couch. The action was 
effective July 1 and the organizations’ of- 
fices are at 401 Shops bldg., Des Moines. 

The associations, whose executive secre- 
tary is Robert Skinner, will continue to 
operate as separate entities until April 1, 


BOB SKINNER 


1961, when a new dues structure combin- 
ing them will be instituted, it was reported. 
Plans call for the creation of two divisions: 
one serving feed manufacturers, dealers, dis- 
tributors, and suppliers; and a grain divi- 
sion concerning country elevators, ware- 
housemen, and the grain trade in general. 

It was felt by the board of directors of 
the two organizations that the memberships 
could be served more efficiently through 
the elimination of service duplication, dues, 
and overhead expenses, the officials said. 
They added that they believe additional 
services can be provided by a single asso- 
ciation. 

For the present, Albert Guggedahl, man- 
aging director of Feed Institute for eight 
years, will be retained in a part-time ad- 
visory capacity, Messrs. Couch and Ander- 
sen reported. Group insurance programs for 
both associations are to be retained, they 
advised. 


Rock River Lumber & Grain Co., Prophets- 
town, Ill., has purchased two Strong-Scott 
ribbon mixers. 


Farmers Cooperative association, Ong, 
Neb., is adding 150,000 bushels to its pres- 
ent capacity with a 22-bin concrete eleva- 
tor. Also being added are an office build- 
ing and a 60-foot platform scale. 
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FIRST PLACE: Le Mars Hatchery, Le Mars, Ia. Owner Albert Engbers (right) and Casey DeK ister, 
* promotion man, are shown as they planned part of the many activities that brougi:t the 


first place prize to their company. The addition of a new grinding and mixing unit, bulk truck, rearrangement of office 
and display room and a direct mail sales promotion program, gave this firm a 39% increase in feed tonnage, over 40% 
increase in chick sales and similar increases in remedy and equipment sales. (Inset: Portion of display unit devoied to 


Wayne Dog Food.) 


f: 


THESE HATCHERY AND FEED 


MERCHANDISING AND DISPLAY 
CONTEST WINNERS PROVE: 


“Wayne and Customer Servic 


It's a simple and effective formula that works for these 
prize-winning Wayne Feed Dealers . . . customer service, 
quality products and sound sales promotion. 

“Service” is something only the dealer can provide... . 
but “Service” backed up by quality products and good 
sales techniques builds business. That's why these dealers 
rely on Wayne Feeds for both quality products and mer- 


chandising aids. They know that the years of research and 
testing that go into Wayne Feeds produce results in the 
feed lot . . . give them satisfied customers and repeat 
business. 

And, more and more feed dealers every year are finding 
that Allied Mills goes “all-out” to help them merchandise 
top-quality Wayne Feeds in their areas. Local newspaper 


Over 25 business building services, Including; Sales Training Schools + Bulk Installation Guidance - ‘‘5M"’ Business- Management Counsel - Research Farm Tours + Concentrate Pi dra 


Executive offices: Chicago, Ill.: Mills at: Guntersville, Alabama « Gainesville, Georgia « Peoria, Illinois « East St. Louis, Illinois « Fort Wayne, Inciana 


« Mason City, lowa « Omaha, Nebraska e Buffalo, New York « Everson, Pennsylvania e Memphis, Tennessee « Fort Worth, Texas e Portsmouth, Virginia 
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Wayne Feed Supply Co., Arthur, Illinois. _ 


TE NTH PLACE: Shown here is just one of the displays used by , 


Wayne Feed Supply’s Manager, Carter Odum, to help boost sales. A special 
Christmas Party, tours for school children and agricultural classes were other ij 


; activities credited with building extra business. : 
0 
: WAYNE FEED SUPPLY CO. | 


FIFTH PLACE: Key’s Hatchery, Delavan, Illinois. 4 


Owner Carl Key says, ‘“‘You can 
continue to hold your customers and gain new ones if you prove to him “ 
that you are honestly interested in his problems by giving him the best 
possible service.”’ This policy paid off in increased sales during 1959. 


Casey DeKoster stands by 
another display used by 
Le Mars Hatchery to keep 
current literature available 
for customers inspection. 
Small pieces of equipment 
are also used to make every 
display work toward in- 
creased sales. 


d anc direct mail advertising, feeder meeting aids and display These Hatchery & Feed Merchandising and Display win- 
e an’ merchandising ideas, all thoroughly tested and proven, ners prove, you can't beat Wayne plus customer service in a 
it back up Wayne dealer selling efforts. Carefully planned 


na‘ional advertising adds force to locally sponsored pro- 
motional programs, and specially trained Wayne repre- 
sentatives working in the field with Wayne Dealers keep 
re-elling customers and prospects the year ‘round. 
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ALLIED MILLS, INC. hing 


Builders of Tommorrow’s Feeds, Today! 


building your feed business. Start building your volume 


now, the Wayne Way. A letter to 
Allied Mills, Inc., Service Offices, : 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana, will bring a 
you all the details. 
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¢ MANAGEMENT e 


Threat 
Unprotected Plants 


Although new products, new proc- 
esses, and interrelationships of them 
pose handling and safety problems to 
the feed industry, Mother Nature her- 
self long has provided a major hazard 
which continues significant. Here an 
engineer discusses the whys and 
wherefores of lightning and how it 
can be protected against in the feed 
mill and grain storage facility. 


When you see a flash of lightning, 
feel safe as far as that flash goes, for 
it has already struck the earth, and 
the following clap of thunder is noth- 
ing more than the passing of lightning. 

Scientists have had to make studies 
of lightning because of the steady 
growth of electrical power. Lightning 
has caused considerable destruction to 
power-producing plants, and we all 
know how lightning runs on electric 
lines into plants of the feed and grain 
industry, destroying motors, wires, 
controls, and sometimes causing total 
losses to the property housing the 
electrical equipment. 

Lightning is known to give us two 
things: life and destruction. Since we 
know of no earthly way to substitute 
for lightning in its lifegiving powers, 
we must try to protect ourselves 
against its destructive powers. With- 
out the lightning we condemn, there 
would be no grain and feed industries. 

Eighty per cent of our atmosphere 
is nitrogen, essential for food plants. 
In its aerial form, nitrogen is insoluble, 
unusable. Before it can be used by 
plants, it must go through a series 
of changes and reactions. Lightning 
touches off this series. Air particles 
are made white-hot by lightning and 
reach temperatures as high as 30,000 
degrees centigrade. Under this intense 
heat, the nitrogen combines with the 
oxygen in the air to form nitrogen 
oxides, which are soluble. The rains 
dissolve the oxides and carry them 
down to earth as dilute nitric acid. 
Thus it is food for the earth plants. 

However, it is estimated that light- 
ning strikes the earth more than 100 
times a second, and property damage 
from it totals more than 37 million 
dollars annually in the United States. 
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By HERSCHEL F. BEANE 


Millers Mutual Insurance Association 


The actual make-up of the light- 
ning bolt is a scientific and complicat- 
ed process. A lightning stroke is 
formed by humid air that condenses as 
it rises. This makes a huge cloud, sim- 
ilar in shape to a cotton boll. The 
cloud, upon rising, forms tiny water 
droplets, and as it gets higher is 
topped by a cooler cloud, shaped like 
an umbrella. These formations some- 
times contain as much as 300,000 tons 
of water and are often 50,000 feet in 
height. This cloud is hollow and has 
a column of air rising rapidly through 
it. Droplets are swept upward to freeze 
into hail stones. These do not fall, but 
dance in the air current like celluloid 
balls on a water fountain. 

This results in a vast electrical up- 
heaval throughout the regions of ex- 
panding storm clouds and in the earth 
below, producing electric charges of 
hundreds of millions of volts in areas 
of the cloud, sufficient to produce 
lightning strokes between cloud and 
earth or between portions of clouds. 
The process of separation of charges 
and resulting buildup of tremendous 
voltage can be quite rapid, as evi- 
denced by numerous lightning strokes 
that occur while a thunderstorm passes 
over a local area. 


How It Works 

The important characteristics of 
lightning are the stroke “leader,” 
length of path, voltage, polarity (posi- 
tive or negative), time duration, mul- 
tiple strokes, energy, and thunder. The 
stroke leader will sometimes start from 
tall needle-like earthly objects and 
move progressively upwards to the 
cloud. The direction of the leader does 
not appear to be governed by polarity 


Montana Flour Mills, Great Falls, has pur- 
chased a Strong-Scott ribbon mixer. 


Pullman (Wash.) Grain Growers is plan- 
ning the construction of a 250-000-bushel 
off-rail grain storage elevator at a cost of 
$152,000. It will increase the firm's capacity 
to 2.8 million bushels. 


of opposing charges, but mainly by the 
relative shapes and configurations of 
the lower surface of the charged cloud 
and the opposing surface of the earth 
below the cloud. 

In the grain and feed industry, light- 
ning is particularly dangerous because 
of the height of the buildings and 
their type of construction, Most of 
them are constructed of frame metal- 
clad, metal roofs, all steel, or concrete 
with steel reinforcement rods. The 
metal is an excellent conductor of elec- 
trical charges. This is the reason why 
this industry should become more fa- 
miliar with lightning make-up and the 
protective measures that can be taken. 

Many people believe that rodding a 
building attracts lightning, but this is 
not true. Lightning rods do not attract 
lightning, but if the building hap- 
pened to be the tall object that brought 
the charge together, it would at least 
have been dispatched to the earth 
without damage. The only way any 
object on earth is safe from lightning 
is by having a proper lightning rod- 
ding system. 


How to Ground 

The best approved grounding con- 
ductors are stranded, braided copper 
and aluminum. The reason for strand- 
ed, braided material is that it gives 
numerous avenues for the lightning to 
follow with the least amount of resist- 
ance and less danger of burning the 
conductor in two. Some rodded build- 
ings are damaged by lightning, but this 
is due only to improper installation at 
its particular site. 

The important part of a rodding sys- 
tem is good connections and proper 
length of driven ground rods. Ground 
rods need to be kept damp so that 
their contact is efficient, and for this 
reason it is recommended, when pos: 
sible, to attach grounding systems t 
water lines. 

Lightning need not be a destructiv~ 
power since protective measures cai: 
be taken to dissipate its intensity. /. 
little understanding and effort on th» 
part of property owners could hel’: 
save their property from costly dan’: 
age. 
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QUALITY IN OIL SEED MILLS IB 


PELLETING DAIRY FEEDS 


Sprout-Waldron has been providing the best in feed milling equipment since 1866. 
Our creative engineering staff, salaried representatives, and factory-trained 
servicemen, backed by the largest and best equipped plant in the industry, 
offer you one source and one responsibility for all your needs. 


You will find these technical reprints helpful in the 
maintenance, repair and replacement of your equipment. 


MUNCY, EA. U. S&S. A. 
since 1866 Size Reduction + Size Classification » Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling « Pelleting 


¢/204 Exclusive Australasian Distributors; Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Australia. Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


iam L. Thompson Jr., vice president 
responsible for feed and warehousing, 
has been dealing with feeders for 35 
years. Marvin B. Thompson, secretary- 
treasurer of the corporation, handles 
seed operations. The firm is a major 
supplier of seed for peanut, cotton, 
and grass planters. He is vice president 
of the Alabama Crop Improvement as. 
sociation. The Thompsons’ father died 
in 1949. 


Stationary Plant 
Its stationary feed-manufacturing fa- 
cility is an important facet of the 
Thompson Co. operation. The firm 
markets its own feeds under the Tomp- 
co brand name, which also is used for 
its processed seed. 


At present, three-fourths of the 
firm’s feed tonnage passes through 
the permanent mill at Troy, the re- 
maining 25 per cent being mobile- 
processed. The company contracts both 
in laying birds and in hogs. 

Half of the total feed tonnage is in 
poultry rations, with swine feeds fol- 
lowing at 35 per cent of the aggre- 
gate. Beef feeds account for 10 per 
cent of total tonnage and dairy rations 
for the remaining five per cent. 


Bulk rations have gained a foothold 
in the southeastern Alabama feeding 
territory served by Thompson’s, with 
85 per cent of the output of the sta- 
tionary plant moving in bulk. The 
Thompson Co, operates a seven-ton 
custom-made bulk truck with a Wen- 
ger unloader, along with a 30-ton semi- 
trailer truck and a 1-ton pickup. 


The sprawling plant covers several 
acres in the heart of Troy, a business 
hub with a population of some 9,000. 
Both the urban area and the important 
farming territory surrounding it are 
covered by an intensive merchandising 
program. An important element of the 
sales campaign is a regular newspaper 
advertising schedule, with insertions 
appearing weekly. Utilizing tape re- 
cordings, Thompson management pre- 
pares and delivers its own commer- 
cials for a daily radio program, which 
is aired at 12:15 noon. 


Operation Plan 

The Thompson Co. payroll includes 
38 full-time employes. Key men in 
outside selling and service work are 
Charles McLendon and Bill Thomp- 
son IIT. The latter is an Alabama Poly- 
technic University (Auburn) gradu- 
ate who utilizes both his family back- 
ground and his educational training in 
calling on feeders. Nutrena Salesman 
Frank Bailey also is of service to the 
Thompson family organization. 

Responsible for operating the Daf- 
fin mobile unit is Comer Williams, 
who has two helpers. A pickup truck 


ADVANCE selling routes 
are indicated right on 
the area map on which 
the Thompson Co. posts 
its mobile unit schedule. 
William Thompson Jr. 
points out a location 

at which a salesman 
will visit 48 hours prior 


to the mobile stop. 


— 
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RIGHT in the heart of Troy, Ala., 
a thriving trading center of 9,000 
population, is the retail headquarters 
of the Thompson Co. The firm 
combines successfully the operation 
of a long-established stationary 
feed plant with a mobile unit 
for on-farm feed processing. 
Other photos on page 41. 


of 1!4-ton capacity is run in conjunc- 
tion with the mobile feed plant. 
Thompson’s is an agency for Butler 
steel storage equipment and is encour- 
aging customers of sufficient volume 
to purchase their feed requirements in 
bulk. It also assists farmers in convert- 
ing stables and other unused farm 
structures for bulk feed storage. 


Mill Equipment 

The stationary mill is well equipped 
and a strict maintenance program is 
followed. The plant operates two 100- 
horsepower hammer mills, a pair of 
two-ton Kelly Duplex mixers, two mo- 
lasses mixers, and a corn sheller. Stor- 
age is provided for 11,000 gallons of 
molasses. The mobile unit alone moves 
about half the firm’s molasses volume, 
according to Bill Thompson. 

In a busy month, the Thompson Co. 
moves 10,000 to 12,000 gallons of mo. 
lasses to its Alabama feeders, Mr. 
Thompson reported. 


Competition 

The Thompson Co. has four com- 
petitors in the feed business which 
serve the Troy market area. One mo- 
bile unit operator also provides some 
competition. 

“Our mobile service currently ex: 
tends out some 20 miles,” Bill Thom» 
son explained. “We have experienced 
excellent success with it, mainly be- 
cause it has complemented rather thn 
competed with our established statiov 
ary plant.” 

Thompson’s operates its mobile feed 
plant five days a week on its regu 
route schedules, devoting Saturday ‘0 
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Harrison Wages (left) and Floyd Ellison are proud of 
two top honors they have earned. Their partnership 
is on the Purina President's Honor Council...and is 
“Poultry Chows King” of Southwest Division. 


“We did our best to serve farmers 
...and our business grew’ 


—say Floyd Ellison and Harrison Wages, 
Norman Feed and Seed, Norman, Oklahoma 


Less than five years ago, Floyd 
Ellison was driving a truck and 
Harrison Wages had a job in a 
grocery store. Today, they own 
Purina Service Centers in Norman 
and Purcell... and their business 
is growing. 

Their formula for success simply 
is: Find out what you can do to 
serve farmers and ranchers... and 
do it. In carrying out that for- 
mula, Norman Feed and Seed has 
influenced growth in dairying and 
has introduced the production of 
hatching eggs and market eggs on 
a commercial scale. 


Up-to-date information on feeding 
and management of livestock and 
poultry has been taken to farm 
folks by group meetings and by 


organized trips to the Purina Re- 
search Farm. Bulk delivery and 
egg marketing were added to the 
service center operations because 
they were needed by farmers. 


Service has proved to be good sell- 
ing for Norman Feed and Seed. 
In the few years it has been in 
operation, the service center’s ton- 
nage has more than doubled... 
and it still is going up! 

* * * * 


“Purina has been a big help to us,” 
say Mr. Ellison and Mr. Wages. 
“Purina Salesman Cliff Allin works 
with us as a ‘partner.’ Through him 
we have received the Purina-proved 
sales plans and put them into action. 
He helps us train employees and he 
helps us sell.” 


‘URINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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clean-up and general maintenance. It 
purchased its Daffin in January of 
1959. 

The future, the Thompson manage- 
ment is aware, will be bfighter if its 
feeders are better informed. The Troy 
(Ala.) company actively supports 4-H 
clubs, the Future Farmers, and the 
Boy Scouts, contributing products and 
know-how to worthwhile projects, Its 
past accomplishments are viewed as a 
challenge and starting point for the 
future by a progressive agricultural 
service organization which has limit- 
less faith in the livestock economy of 
the South. 


Central Valley Co-Op, Hanford, Calif., has 
a new bulk mill installation constructed by 
the Matthis Co., San Francisco. 


for prompt 
shipment 
Cobalt Carbonate 
Cobalt Sulfate 
Cobalt Sulfate 
Monohydrate 
Cobalt Nitrate 
Cobalt Chioride 


WRITE 


THE 


| for this 24 page booklet 
furnishing information on 


Essential Trace Elements in Plant 
& Animal Nutrition 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL 


CLEVELAND 6, GHIO 


Raymond Horn, Ex-Chief 
Of Abbott, Dies at 73 


Raymond E. Horn, 73, retired former 
president of Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill., has died at San Francisco. Mr. 
Horn joined Abbott in 1922 and became 
president and general manager in 1947. 
Retiring in 1950, he served for a time as 
president emeritus and as a special con- 
sultant. 

Born at Baltimore, Nov. 12, 1886, he 
earned a master’s degree in law from Na- 
tional University at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Horn served as confidential secretary to 
Atty. Gen. George W. Wickersham during 
William Howard Taft's administration. 
Then he served four years as assistant chief 
of the FBI. 

The deceased organized and directed mili- 
tary and naval intelligence offices at Pitts- 
burgh during World War I and later was 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


appointed supervising inspector and man- 
ager of the Office of Naval Intelligence at 
Washington. Commissioned a_ lieutenant 
commander after the war, Mr. Horn became 
president of the Naval Reserve Intelligence 
association for the Great Lakes area. 


Slaughter Cattle Prices 
Dip Around the World 


A decline of slaughter cattle prices in 
May in most major consuming areas of the 
world has been reported by the Department 
of agriculture. As slaughter increased, the 
agency noted, prices in the United States 
and Canada became lower during a similar 
period a year ago. 

Even though prices in the United King- 
dom rose somewhat in response to reduced 
beef imports, USDA said, they still were 
“significantly below 1959 levels.” May cat- 
tle marketings in the UK were about 25 
per cent above those of last year, the de- 
partment reported. 

The Irish market also was weakened by 
the higher United Kingdom markets and 
lower prices, department spokesmen ob- 
served, adding that the Irish market relies 
heavily on sales of live cattle and beef to 
the kingdom. 


Bartlett & Snow Names 


Sales Service Manager 


Joseph E. Payton has been appointed sales 
service manager for the Triumph division 
of C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., Cleveland. 
He formerly served as applications engineer 
and assistant manager for the division. 

Before joining Bartlett, Mr. Payton had 
been associated with General Mills, Inc., at 
Louisville, Ky., and International Milling 
Co. at Baldwinsville, N. Y. His entire adult 
life has been spent in the feed, grain, and 
flour industries, according to Bartlett. 


Borden Co. Appropriation 
Upped for 1961 Research 


More than the record appropriation made 
by the Borden Co., New York City, for 
this year’s research and development pro- 
grams has been earmarked for 1961, accord- 
ing to its president, Harold W. Comfort. 
The sum was not announced. 

Borden's, besides its other activities, has 
been in the animal feed supplement field 
since 1936. Mr. Comfort observed, “Re: 
search and development are costly but prom- 
ise great dividends in growth and public 
acceptance and confidence.” 

He added that his firm considered of 
high importance the experimental work in 
livestock and poultry conducted at the nw 
tritional research laboratory maintained at 
Elgin, Ill., by the Borden Special Products 
Co. division. 


Now handling the complete line of Hen- 
eggers’ products is Schmitz Produce, Napet, 
Neb. 


Consumer Co-Op association, Fremont, 
Neb., has purchased a Strong-Scott ribbon 
mixer. 
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By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From 
North Little Rock, Ark. 


A three-plant feed manufacturer in 
the state of Arkansas produces poultry 
rations exclusively at two of its mills 
and a full farm line at its headquarters 
yperation. The concern is extensively 
active in an integrated poultry indus- 
cry, particularly in the territories 
served by its two branch mills, which 
are exclusively poultry feed produc- 


‘ion centers. 


One of Arkansas’ leading feed mill- 
‘ng concerns is Cameron Feed Mills, 
jac., with headquarters in North Little 
j.ock. Besides a big mill at North Little 
Lock, which ships 10 to 15 cars of feed 
a day, the company has two bulk feed 
operations in the southwestern part of 
the state. 

One of these bulk mills, at Nash- 
ville, produces and delivers 4,500 tons 
of bulk feed per month. The other 
mill, opened at Hope in September of 
1959, has a capacity of 5,000 tons 
monthly. 

Production of the North Little Rock 
mill runs about 25 per cent poultry 
feed, while in the case of the two bulk 
operations poultry feed predominates. 


‘Joint Venture’ 

In the Nashville area the company 
is engaged in a joint venture which it 
credits with helping it stay in business. 
This joint venture encompasses the en- 
tire poultry cycle. 

“Breeding, hatching, growing, proc- 
essing, and rendering are all handled in 
the operation of the joint venture,” 
Executive Vice President Joe E. Scott 
suid. Mr. Scott has been with the mill- 
ing company for 43 years, and has wit- 
nessed many changes in the industry. 

“The joint venture also buys from 
other processors and ships to markets 
all over the United States,” he con- 
tnued. 

“With today’s low prices for poul- 
try, we have to play all angles to 
make a profit in the industry,” Mr. 
“cott asserted. “If it were not for this 
‘int venture and the opportunity it 
-ffords to profit from all phases of 

rowing and marketing, we would be 
-ard-pressed to stay in the poultry 
“usiness.” 

As it is, by closely coordinating feed 
roduction with the poultry-raising 
ycle, Cameron Feed Mills is able to 
urn a profit on its overall operation 
ven at times when some single phase 
f the poultry or feed industry may 
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Arkansas Feed Firm Is 


e PRODUCTION 


Complete Poultry 
Industry Itself 


HEADQUARTERS of Cameron Feed Mills, 
Inc., and its main plant at North Little Rock, 
Ark., are pictured here. This is a 

full-line mill. Two branch operations 
produce poultry feeds in bulk for sale 
within 35 miles of their locations. 


be depressed and unprofitable. 


Feed Big Numbers 

An idea of the extent of the com- 
pany’s poultry operation can be had 
from the fact that it grows 200,000 
turkeys at Nashville. More than 2 
million birds are on feed out of that 
plant alone. Some flocks run as high 
as 70,000 broilers and there are a 
number of flocks with 40,000 or more 
birds. 

The feed milling company was es- 
tablished in North Little Rock in 1914, 
but it did not take the name Cameron 
Feed Mills, Inc., until 1932. Guy Cam- 
eron, the company’s founder and first 
head, died in 1948. He was succeeded 
as president by his son, G. Ted Cam- 
eron. 

Other key men in the company be- 


sides Mr. Cameron and Mr. Scott in- 
clude J. W. (Buster) Cobb, vice pres- 
ident; Buford Hall, director of pro- 
duction; Norman Nichols, treasurer; 
George Tenney, sales manager; and 
Jack McDaniel, director of research. 

The company’s sales territory in- 
cludes Arkansas, Louisiana, and por- 
tions of east Texas. Six feed salesmen 
are employed regularly in covering the 
territory. 

The bulk plants deliver in a radius 
of not more than 35 miles. Service out- 
side these local areas is from the main 
plant at North Little Rock. 

The firm conducts a retail operation 
at the mill, which is a model of good 
organization. At a corner of the ware- 
house, adjoining the truck loading 
platform, is a dock labeled “Customer 
Parking.” 


Serving Farmers 
Customers can drive up to this dock, 
and have an order of feed put into 
their cars or trucks. Nearby is arm at- 
tractive cashier's office. Inside the en- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Free booklet reports 


As a business man, you naturally want to know 
more about the economics affecting your business. 


Let’s say that in your market area, there are three 

competitive methods of distributing feeds. The bulk 

| system...the burlap-bag-to-bulk...the burlap bag in 
' 50 lb. and 100 lb. sizes. 


What are the component parts of the cost for 
each kind of delivery system? 


What should filling, weighing, closing and 
warehousing bags cost? (What about a return bag 
program?) 

What figures can you rely on in building and ex- 
panding your business along the most profitable lines? 
* * * * 

THE ANSWERS are all in this free booklet, made 
available by the Research Committee of the Textile 


| Bag Industry. It’s FREE...it’s factual...it’s the full 
ts story...it’s furnished on request to 


| 
| 
é 
& 
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— Cameron Feed Mills 


(Continued from page 51) 


trance are writing desks for customers. 
On some are feed displays or literature. 
At the other end of the room, behind 
a counter and glass partition, is the 
cashier. 


The customer simply gives his order 
at the dock, has it put up promptly, 
and comes into the cashier’s office and 
pays his bills. There is no wasted time, 
either for the customer or the mill. 


On the dock outside the entrance 
to the cashier's office is an attention- 
getting display of Prime Quality feeds 
that makes use of some of the point of 
sale material regularly furnished deal- 
ers. 


The eye-catching cards on all types 
of feed say “Delicious — Nutritious! 
See It! Feel It! Smell It!” 


Approximately 70 per cent of the 


SACKED rations compose an important 
part of Cameron Feed Mills tonnage. 
The fireproof warehouse at top utilizes 
pallets and fork-lift trucks. Semi-trailers 
are spotted at center of the loading dock 
shown in middle photo, with smaller 
trucks loaded at the left. In prominent 
view of the loading dock is a display of 
Prime Quality sacked feeds. Changed 
frequently, this layout often spurs 
additional purchases by feeders 

who drive in for their orders. 


North Little Rock production goes to 
dealers by rail, the remainder by truck. 
Outside the local delivery zones 
around the three mills, the company’s 
Prime Quality and Regal feeds are 
sold wholly through dealers. 

For area deliveries, six trucks are op- 
erated out of North Little Rock, 10 
bulk trucks out of Nashville, and five 
bulk trucks out of Hope, which has 
not yet reached its peak production. 
Bulk delivery generally is made direct- 
ly to feeders. 


Main Plant 

Parts of the North Little Rock mill 
were built as early as 1924, following 
the destruction by fire of an old wood 
and sheet metal mill. The plant has 
been enlarged and improved from time 
to time, and is now almost wholly of 
concrete and steel construction, as are 
the two other mills. All three plants 
are protected from fire by automatic 
sprinkler systems. 

The operation at the main mill is 
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manually-directed, but the two bulk 
plants have modern time and labor-sav- 
ing devices. These two push-button 
plants were designed and equipped by 
Hayes & Stolz, Fort Worth, Tex., 
which made much of the equipment to 
specifications. The Nashville plant is 
electrically-controlled, that at Hope is 
air-controlled. Each plant has a 50-foot 


36% PROTEIN 
SUPPLEMENT 


truck scale under the finished feed 
storage tanks, A complete range of for: 
mula feeds is made and packaged at 
the North Little Rock mill. The com- 
pany’s price list gives quotations on 
some 75 different products. These 1” 
clude all types of poultry and turk<y, 
dairy, calf and cattle, pig and hog, 
horse and mule feeds, and such s»¢ 
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G. TED CAMERON & JOE E. SCOTT OF CAMERON FEED MILLS 


Their operation includes all phases of poultrydom. 


ciulties as dog food, rabbit pellets, and Two California pellet mills 
fish food. Grain Belt weigh buggy 

Mill Superintendent Perry White is Poultry and hog feeds are batch- 
in charge of production. Fifty-six em- mixed; dairy, horse, and mule feeds 
ployes are assigned to the milling and are made by continuous mix. Finished 


shipping operation. feeds are sacked, handled by fork-lift 
Milling equipment includes the fol- trucks, and stored on pallets. 
lowing: 


The basic feed ingredients are corn, 


Two Jay Bee hammer mills maize, and oats. Much of the grain re- 
Four Kelly Duplex vertical mixers quirement has to be shipped in from 
Eureka horizontal mixer other states. The headquarters mill has 


Four Nordyke corn and oats rollers 75,000 bushels of grain storage, while 


each of the two bulk plants has 25,000 
bushels. 

A rail siding at the back runs the 
full length of the mill, warehouse, and 
loading docks. It is not uncommon for 
loading to be in progress on a whole 
string of cars at one time. 

A long concrete loading dock ex- 
tending out on one side serves a dou- 
ble purpose. At the front, as many as 
six big trucks can be loaded at once; 
at the back is the siding for loading 
rail cars. All loading operations are un- 
der cover and unaffected by weather 
conditions. 

A second rail siding at the front also 
serves the warehouse, The two facili- 
ties are used simultaneously for incom- 
ing shipments of ingredients and out- 
going ones for formula feeds. 


Stress Brand Name 

“We do only a small amount of ad- 
vertising, for our business is largely 
worked up by management, rather 
than derived from advertising,” Mr. 
Scott commented. “What advertising 
we do in farm publications and news- 
papers is largely to keep our firm name 
and our feed brands in the public 
mind. 


(Concluded on page 62) 


By IBBERSON 


BLATCHFORD 
CALF MEAL CO. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


IBBERSON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS Since 1 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
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A NEW Magazine 
To Fill 
A Vital Need 


EDITORIAL OBJECTIVES, POLICIES 


GRAIN AGE is devoted exclusively to the grain storage and merchandising industry. 
It will be a grain magazine for grain personnel, unclouded by other subjects. 


We believe in an optimistic approach. We realize that government is encroaching on 


the grain trade; but we believe in cooperating with government, meanwhile 


working toward an eventual free industry. 


We pledge an editorial approach which will help the grain industry do a better and 
more efficient job; we will continually publish material of value to the industry. 


We will present all sides of every question; if we favor one particular side we will take 
such a stand editorially and label it so it can be easily identified. 


We believe that the grain industry can cooperate with government programs and still 
remain prosperous; this does not mean that we condone government interven- 
tion in business. But we feel that changing conditions call for different 


methods of operation. 


We will weigh all our actions with one thought in mind: “Is it good for the grain 


industry?” If it is, we are for it. Service to this industry is our primary goal. 


Grain Age appears for the first time in a special first issue carrying an October, 
1960, dateline. It will be published monthly starting with the January, 1961, issue. 
(Out in December of this year.) 


Why not plan your advertising to reach us by September 10, closing date for the 
big kickoff issue? Then plan a key role for Grain Age in your regular advertising 
program in 1961 and the years ahead. 


Editorial Director 
Theodore P. Thery ......... Advertising Manager 
L. S. Chapman ...... Advertising Sales Manager 


Published by — 


EDITORIAL SERVICE CO. 
Grain Age 
The Feed Bag 
The Feed Bag Red Book 
U. S. Fur Rancher 
The Blue Book of Fur Farmir 3 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 


Milwaukee 3, Wiscom: 
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A major midwestern feed manufac- 
turer and soybean processor has a 
highly-diversified and constantly- 
growing operation that fans out from 
headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., into 
half a dozen midwestern and two 
Rocky mountain states. 


Feed milling, soybean processing, 
and grain handling and storage are 
among the principal phases of the Dan- 
nen Mills, Inc., operation. However, 
other important facets of the setup in- 
clude retail farm store operation, ex- 
perimental farms, egg marketing, and 
hatcheries. 


The widespread Dannen complex 
has been developed by two generations 
of the Dannen family. Its origin was in 
1925, when H. L. Dannen started a 
feed and grain business in St. Joseph. 
His capital was $2,000, borrowed on 
his life insurance. 


Mr. Dannen’s business grew steadily 
ond he entered other, related fields of 
operation. During this early growth 
period the various phases of the opera- 
‘ion were carried on under several 
artnership designations. 


Son Joins Firm 

In 1934, Mr. Dannen’s son, Dwight 
L., joined the organization as plant 
manager of its first grain elevator and 
feed mill, which had just been com- 
pleted in St. Joseph. Dwight Dannen 
had previously graduated from Iowa 
State and been employed by the U. S. 
Forestry service. 

The Dannens pioneered in introduc- 
ing soybean oil meal to farmers and 
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PRODUCTION 


Three Phases Pace 


DANNEN 


Agricultural Diversity 


By PAUL B. NEES 
Reported From St. Joseph, Mo. 


feeders of their area, and in 1938 
opened their first soybean processing 
plant, with a capacity of 600 bushels 
per day. Present daily capacity ex- 
ceeds 10,000 bushels. 

Following the partnership opera- 
tion, Dannen Mills was incorporated 
in 1947. It was not until 1958, how- 
ever, that the entire Dannen operation 
was merged into one company, Dan- 
nen Mills, Inc. 


H. L. Dannen served as president of 
Dannen Mills from its start until his 
death in 1953. Dwight Dannen was 
vice president until his father’s death, 


DWIGHT L. DANNEN 
He heads diversified concern. 


after which he was elected president. 


Three Feed Mills 

Dannen feed production now 
amounts to 25 tons of formula feeds 
an hour at the big St. Joseph mill. Be- 
sides, there are two smaller mills in 
Red Oak, Iowa, and Milliken, Colo. 
Nineteen salesmen are engaged in sell- 
ing Dannen feeds in the states of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, and IIli- 
nois. 

The company has total grain storage 
facilities for 25 million bushels of 
grain, the feed mill, the soybean plant, 
a terminal elevator, a river terminal, a 
four-story general office building, a 
farm service center, a hatchery, and 
an egg-processing plant, all in St. Jo- 
seph; offices in Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Denver; and a total of more than 
50 elevators, grain storage units, and 
other faciilties serving an eight-state 
area, 

Dannen Mills, Inc., has a total of 
some 400 employes, many of whom are 
concentrated in the general offices at 
Fifth and Sylvanie sts., St. Joseph. 
This impressive building in downtown 
St. Joseph was formerly a candy fac- 
tory. It was purchased by Dannen in 
1957. 

The first floor was converted into 
handsomely-appointed general offices 
and the upper floors have been adapt- 
ed for grain storage. 

The complex Dannen operation is 
organized with military precision., 

“We have a departmental type of 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


Turkey Feed Formulas, by Kenneth E. Dun- 
kelgod, Lealon V. Tonkinson, Earl W. 
Gleaves, Rollin H, Thayer, and Robert J. 
Sirny, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, free. 

This 35-page booklet contains formulas 
based on feeding standards derived from 
extensive research studies in progress at the 
school for the past six years. Each formula 
has been balanced for 18 amino acids. 

Definite calorie-protein ratios are recom- 
mended in the formulas for specific weeks 
of the growing period. Research, according 
to the manual, has shown that deviations 
from these protein and energy standards 
have resulted in slower growth and less effi- 
cient feed conversion. 

Forage Types for Milk Production, by J. G. 
Archibald, H. Fenner, J. W. Kuzmeski, 
D. F. Owen Jr., M. Drake, and J. Vengris, 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Amherst, seven cents. 

The 22-page manual notes that the alfalfa 
combinations would produce more milk per 
unit of feed consumed than those of timothy 
and that this point has been discussed often 
in the “dearth of reliable information.” 

However, this publication considers the 
effect of stage of maturity and date of cut 
forage on its digestibility and value for milk 
production, comparisons between plant vari- 
eties and species, fertility and management 
effects, and development of methods of 
forage evaluation. 

* * 
Handling Hog Manure as a Liquid, by D. G. 
Jedele and E. L. Hansen, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, free. 

Pointed out in this eight-page booklet is 
the fact that manure handling has become a 
major problem for farmers who raise large 
numbers of swine in confinement, especially 
so for those who clean regularly. 

The authors observe, “Since hog manure 
is never really solid, liquifying all of the 
manure is one way to handle it.” Such liq- 
uid, they say, is valuable as a fertilizer, and 
washing floors regularly aids sanitation and 
gives better control of insect pests. 

* * 
Stilbestrol Implantation—Pasture and Feed- 
lot, by R. C. Henderson, J. H. Jones, and 
R. M.-Smith, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station, free. 

The authors note that steers implanted 
with the drug at the start of the drylot fat- 
tening period made slightly more gain than 
steers implanted for a preceding 148-day 
pas:ure period and reimplanted for the dry- 
lot. 

They added, “Stilbestrol implantation, 
whether for pasture or drylot only, or for 
both pasture and drylot, increased gains sig- 
nificantly.” Their experiments involved the 
growing and fattening of 96 yearling steers. 

* 
Influence of Various Vitamin A Levels on 
Range Sheep Performance, by F. R. Camp- 
bell, Maurice Shelton, C. W. Livingston Jr., 
and W. T. Hardy, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
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periment Station, College Station, free. 
This five-page report notes that mature 
fine-wool ewes showed symptoms of Vita- 
min A deficiency after about a year of dry- 
lot feeding on a ration free of carotene. 
The symptoms, radical in scope, included 
convulsions, lack of coordination, diarrhea, 
loss of weight, and other manifestations. 


The authors report that none of the ewes 
kept on the carotene-free diet produced a 
live, normal lamb. They added that animals 
fed 2,000 and 3,000 I.U. of Vitamin A pro- 
duced normal lambs which grew well. 

¥* * * 


Comparison of Fine-Wool Ram Performance 
on Pasture and in the Feedlot, by F. R. 
Campbell and Stanley P. Davis, Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, College Sta- 
tion, free. 

The authors note an average daily gain 
of 0.44 pound in a 168-day drylot feeding 
trial involving fine-wool ram lambs self-fed 
a 70 : 30 mixture of chopped alfalfa hay and 
whole oats. 

Similar groups kept on pasture for winter 
development showed an average daily gain 
of 0.27 pound, the researchers added. They 
noted that fiber diameter became one grade 
coarser for the drylot lambs and one grade 
finer for the animals kept on pasture. Aver- 
age weight of the lambs at the outset was 
85 pounds, 

Bibliography on the Use of Animal Fats in 
Livestock Feeds, by O. G. Rasmussen and 
O. H. M. Wilder, American Meat Institute 
Foundation, 939 E. 57th st., Chicago 37, 
free. 

This 72-page booklet discloses that a 30- 
fold increase in the use of animal fats has 
occurred since the foundation early in the 
1950's introduced a broad-scale concept of 
the value of fats as a source of energy in 
feeds. 

It notes that in 1958, more than 549 mil- 
lion pounds of feed-grade fats were used and 
that in 1959 the figure increased to some 
553 million pounds. The bibliography is the 
result of extensive research into literature 
from throughout the world and continued 
since 1952 through 1959. 

* * 


Dairy Cattle Losses and Disposals, by O. H. 
Horton, O. T. Stallcup, and J. M. Rakes, 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fayetteville, free. 

While extensive investigations have been 
carried out on the length of time a dairy 
cow stays in the producing herd, according 
to this 14-page booklet, most of the investi- 
gations fail to report the reasons for animals 
leaving the herd. 

A cow’s ability to produce milk profitably 
usually determines how long it will remain 
in the herd, the authors note. They add, 
“Lifetime production of cows possessing the 
genetic ability for high milk production 
may be increased by reducing the factors 


that necessitate the cow’s removal from the 
herd.” 


Weston (Ore.) Grain Growers is planning 


* a new office building to replace the one ir 


use for the past 50 years. 


ANIMAL CARE MEET 

The 11th annual meeting of the Anima! 
Care Panel will be held Oct. 26-28 at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson hotel, St. Louis, accord- 
ing to Ralston Purina Co.’s Dr. James Cor- 
bin, chairman of the local committee. Dr 
Corbin said an attendance of about 500 sci 
entists from throughout the United States 
is expected. 


Fundamentals of Nutrition, by E. W. Cramp- 
ton and Lewis E. Lloyd, W. H. Freeman & 
Co., 660 Market st., San Francisco, $7.50. 

Containing 494 pages, this book features 
46 illustrations, 73 tables, and 28 charts. 
Object of the publication, according to the 
authors, is to unify the basic facts concern- 
ning the nature of nutrients and their meta- 
bolism. 

They add, “Thus we establish a basis for 
reasoning in the selection of foods and in 
the compounding of diets and rations ade- 
quate for the nourishment of man and ani- 
mals under specified conditions.” 

The book's main purpose, Messrs. Cramp- 
ton and Lloyd write, is to develop the most 
complete picture possible about the subject 
“rather than to serve as a reference to the 
literature from which it has grown.” 

* * 
Phosphorus Requirements for Turkey Breed- 
er Hens, by R. A. Wilcox and C. W. Carl- 
son, South Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Brookings, free. 

This leaflet points up the fact that little 
is known about the phosphorus require- 
ments of turkeys, with most recommenda- 
tions seeming to be based on amounts rec- 
ognized. as necessary for laying chickens. 

The authors quote the National Research 
council as suggesting that 0.75 per cent 
phosphorus should be added to turkey 
breeder diets — at least part of it in the 
mineral form. Described in the publication 
are four completed experiments and men- 
tion of a fifth being underway. 

* * * 
Housing Affects Laying Performance, by 
C. W. Carlson and L. U. Rubida, South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Brookings, free. 

This leaflet notes that for three years 
poultry nutritional studies have been con- 
ducted at the experiment station under two 
housing conditions: insulated and non-in- 
sulated. Also quite different are other en- 
vironmental conditions, according to the 
authors. 

They report that greater egg productior 
can be expected with housing which pro- 
vides more uniform and comfortable tem- 
peratures during the winter. Since egg prices 
are higher in winter in that area, Messrs 
Carlson and Rubida feel it is economicall: 
advantageous to provide insulated housing 
which eliminates low-temperature stresses. 


Official Reports, no charge. Write agencie 
directly: 
Maine—Com mercial Feeding Stuffs, 1958 
59, Department of Agriculture, Augusta. 
North Dakota — Commercial Feeds, Fer 
tilizers, Pesticides, 1959 report, State Lat 
oratories Department, Bismarck. 
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Falancing Swine Rations, by D. E. 
Fecker, University of Illinois College 
cf Agriculture, Urbana, free. 

Better swine feeding practices are 
; ssible today, according to this 28- 
; ge booklet, because tests have shown 
t .at the animal has shortcomings in its 
aoility to balance its diet when fed 
f ee-choice. In addition, knowledge of 
t.e nutrient needs of swine now is far 
g eater than it once was. 

The author notes that balancing the 
nutrient content of swine rations is 
ja: gely a matter of correcting deficien- 
cis of the cereal grain that serves as 
the primary source of energy. 

% 
The St. Lawrence Seaway and Ohio’s 
W eat, by J. M. Amos, J. W. Sharp, 
and A. Dubey, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, free. 

“Opening of the seaway will change 
the present marketing structure of 
wheat by reducing transportation 
rates,” according to the 13-page report. 

Because of the seaway, 10 cents a 
bushel in transportation charges to 
Europe may be saved by grain shippers 
in the seaway’s trade area, according 
to the report’s authors, who add that 
the competitive rate cutting of existing 
eastern routes may prevent full use of 
the seaway for some time, however. 


They noted that of all agricultural 
exports of the United States, wheat is 
exceded in dollar value only by cotton. 

* * * 
Feed & Grazing Management in Farm 
Beef Production, by R. C. Henderson, 
R. M. Smith, and J. H. Jones, Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, 
Tex., free. 

The report discusses an operation in- 
volving 113 steers, 200 acres of grazing 
land, and a drylot feeding period of 
five months, the end result being a 
net return of $6,319.21 for the 1958 
crop year. 

The report reveals that in the feed- 
lot phase of the operation, 800 to 900- 
pound steers fed one pound of cotton- 
seed meal daily as a supplement to a 
rition of ground sorghum grain and 
good-quality hay made as much gain 
those supplemented with two 
pounds of cottonseed meal. 


Gains favored the supplement of 
tvo pounds of cottonseed meal with 


Ss cers weighing less than 700 pounds 
a the outset. 


! ow handling the complete line of Hon- 
€ygers’ products is Martin Feed Service, 
C xford, Ind. 
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ELECTRIC 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Extra monitor panels are 
available to allow for check 
on settings from anywhere in 
your plant. 


- The new Hayes & Stolz FOOL- 
PROOF Electric Distributor re- 
moves all doubt that your distributor 
is set on the right bin by signalling 
» your position at all times. Position 
can be changed only by a numbered 
push button on the control panel, 
assuring positive selection. 


Can be fitted with 5 to 20 open- 
ings, with diameter specifications in 
6", 7°, 10° and 12° sizes. 


Adaptable to mounting on eleva- 
tor legs, collectors, sifters, mixers, 
screw-conveyors and belt conveyors. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


HAYES STOLZ 


| INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
3521 HEMPHILL STREET ¢ P. O. BOX 11217 e FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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organization, with the company divid- 
ed into six major divisions,” President 
Dwight Dannen explained. 

“The divisions are: feed, administra- 
tive, production, warehousing, country 
station, and grain & jobbing,” he said, 
pointing them out on the company or- 
ganization chart. 

Key men mentioned by Mr. Dannen 
include: 

George O. Lines, vice president, 
manager production division; 


R. W. Waite Jr., vice president, 
manager feed division; 

E. A, Gumbert, vice president, man- 
ager grain & jobbing division; 

Fred C. Woelffing, vice president, 
manager administrative division; 

M. E. Dawson, secretary-treasurer. 


Main Plant 
The present modern feed mill at St. 
Joseph was built in 1954, to replace 
one destroyed by fire late in 1953. The 
five-story mill is push-button con- 
trolled, and modern in every respect. 
This mill supplies all of the com- 
pany’s dealers, with the exception of 


Quality ingredients mean confident feeding 


'Vitagen Feeding Fat 


RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat is invaluable in formulating 
better rations. It has been proven safe and efficient by many years of 
scientific feeding... maintained safe by strict production standards. 


Sell it and feed it with confidence. 


RED W BRAND also brings proven economy to feeding; excellent 
appetite appeal for all animals and poultry. It is packed with high 


nutritional values. 


RED W BRAND Vitagen 
Feeding Fat is available at 
all Wilson plants for ship- 


Flavor & Odor... 


typical of fresh crack- 
lings; free of off-odors, 
such as rancidity and 


ment in tank cars, tank sourness 

trucks, or 400# steel drums. Quality. .... nutritional components 99%+ 
Free Fatly Acid. ........<65...04.4 1% to 3% 
A.O.M. Keeping Quality. ...over 40 hours 
Melting Point (Wiley)...... About 108° F. 
less than 0.2% 

Cholesterol & Related Compounds 

(natural unsaponifiables)........... 0.5% 


Animal Protein Concentrates and 


The BEST Ingredients Make BETTER Feeds 


RED W BRAND 50% Meat and Bone Scraps 
RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND Steamed Bone Meal 
RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 
Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 


CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS e KANSAS CITY e OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES « DENVER « ALBERT LEA « MEMPHIS 


Vitagen Feeding Fat 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
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those within a 50-mile radius of the 
smaller mills. The company’s own 
farm service store distributes Dannen 
feeds in St. Joseph. Elsewhere they are 
sold entirely through dealers. 

There is a complete range of Dan- 
nen rations for poultry, beef cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and dairy cattle, plus such 
specialty items as rabbit pellets and 
dog food. 

Ninety to 95 per cent of production 
is pelleted, and practically all types of 
feed are packaged in 50-pound paper 
bags. A rapidly-increasing proportion 
of production is delivered in bulk, by 
both truck and rail. A new bulk-han- 
dling plant for feed and soybean meal 
was recently installed, a late-model 
pneumatic bulk delivery truck added, 
and additional bulk-handling facilities 
are under construction, 

Vice President George Lines spent 
considerable time showing the writer 
around the Dannen feed and grain fa- 
cilities, and he and Feed Mill Superin- 
tendent Raleigh Hays pointed out fea- 
tures designed to facilitate production 
and handling and to assure top-quality 
products. 

“We have not one, but three, con- 
trol rooms in the mill,” Mr. Lines ex- 
plained. “Each has Square D control 
panels, and all movement of grain 
and ingredients is electronically-con- 
trolled.” 

Feed manufacture starts with four 
Prater hammer mills. Two of these, in 
the basement, are general-purpose ma- 
chines; one is for cottonseed; and the 
fourth is a fine-cut machine for milk 
replacer. 

A half-ton vertical Ehrsam mixer is 
used for premix, and two two-ton hor- 
izontal mixers do the main job of mix- 
ing formula feeds. One of these is 
Ehrsam, the other is S$. Howes. 

Four California units do the pellet: 
ing. Two are for hard pellets, the other 
pair for soft molasses pellets. There 
are three vertical California pellet cool- 
ers and one horizontal. Pellets and 
granules are cleaned by Sweco and 
Eureka shakers. 

Molasses and fat tanks are equipped 
with Wenger pumps and there are 
both Wenger and Puritan high-spe-d 
molasses blenders. 

The mill has 46 ingredient-holding 
bins and six other bins for holdi g 
mixed feeds for further processing. 


Air Movement 
Bulk ingredients and finished fed 
are moved by air-conveying syster s. 
One of these is a Fuller system, t1¢ 
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yther is a Sprout-Waldron. The com- 
yany takes pride in the rapidity with 
vhich truck grain is handled, capabili- 
-y amounting to 100,000 bushels in a 
'4-hour day. 

Sacking is done by six packers, four 
f them Richardson, one Thayer, and 
me Edtbauer. Sacked feed is moved 
lirect to box cars or placed in the 
varehouse on pallets, handled by four 
ork-lifts. The concrete warehouse for 


HEADQUARTERS building of Dannen 
Mills, Inc., shown at top, utilizes its 
upper three floors for grain storage, 

the ground level for corporate offices. 
Quality control is rigidly observed 

by the firm's laboratory staff. 

Chief Chemist Francis Linneweh is shown 
at work. A unique part of the Dannen 
storage operation is "Big Tank," pictured 
here. An obsolete gas storage unit, it now 
accommodates | '% million bushels of grain. 
Two key members of the Dannen Mills 
organization are pictured at lower left 
discussing a production schedule. They 
are Raleigh Hays, the mill superintendent, 
and widely-known George O. Lines, who is 
vice president and production division 
manager. At lower right is a recent 
modernization feature at the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) feed plant, a covered bulk-loading 
dock with holding bins overhead. 


finished feed is 300 feet long, and 
holds from 2,000 to 2,500 tons of feed. 
It has rail sidings along each side, and 
a spacious truck loading dock at the 
end, 

“The quality of Dannen feeds is rig- 
idly controlled by our well-equipped 
laboratory, and all formulas are thor- 
oughly tested on our experimental 
farms before being put on the market,” 
Mr. Lines explained. 

Four persons staff the laboratory, 
including Kenneth Smith, product con- 
trol manager and nutritionist, a gradu- 
ate of the feed technology school of 
Kansas State University, and Chief 
Chemist Francis Linneweh. 

Grain storage at the mill site in- 
cludes 48 huge concrete tanks, of 
‘vhich 20 are 30 feet in diameter, the 
others 22 feet in diameter. 

The soybean processing mill is ad- 

iaent to the feed mill, and some of 
hese tanks are used for soybean stor- 
ge. An elevator leg runs above the 
‘eed plant to the soybean mill, 


Steel Storage 

Two big Butler buildings add ma- 
terially to grain storage at the mill. 
One building is 600 feet long, 50 feet 
wide, and 30 feet high, with a capacity 


(Continued on page 64) 
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“The majority of our accounts, both 
dealer and feeder, are darge ones, 
with which we maintain constant per- 
sonal contact. While we serve some 
small customers, our efforts are direct- 
ed toward big-volume accounts, or 
those we think we can help make big. 

“We cooperate with our dealers in 
every possible way to build business 
that is mutually profitable,” he con- 
tinued. “Our dealer help includes 
point-of-sale material, such as banners, 
posters, and feeding guides, and our 
field servicemen are always available 
to the dealer when he has problems.” 

The fine reputation of Prime Quali- 
ty feeds throughout the area in which 
they are sold is actually their best ad- 
vertising. They have the benefit of 
constant laboratory research and thor- 
ough testing on the milling company’s 
own farms, thus removing the guess- 
work from feeding. 

Public confidence, developed by 
alert and experienced management, is 
one of the most valuable assets of 
Cameron Feed Mills, Inc. It is the 
foundation of the company’s growth, 
and promises well for the future. 


Moorman Elects Officers 
For Its California Units 


Officers of three California feed firms, 
Bell Grain & Milling Co., Pomona; Ambler 
Milling Co., San Gabriel; and Bell Milling 
Corp., Escondido, recently were elected. 
The firms are subsidiaries of Moorman Mfg. 
Co., Quincy, Il. 

Bell Grain’s officers are T. D. Griffin, 
president; V. W. Cory, vice president; and 
William Story, secretary-treasurer. Elected a 
director was Matt Hall. C. Holmes and 
R. B. Hulsen were re-elected directors. 

Ambler’s officers include Mr. Cory, pres- 
ident; R. N. Mathes, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; Allen Burwell, secretary; and 
Mr. Story, treasurer. Mr. Burwell also was 
elected a director. Re-elected directors were 
Messrs. Griffin, Holmes, and Hulsen. Bell 
Milling officers are Mr. Griffin, president; 
Mr. Cory, vice president; and Mr. Story, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Holmes was re- 
elected to the board. 


Long-Fed Steers Provide 
Highest Return: Illini 


Long-fed steer calves and yearling steers 
have made the most return above feed and 
feeder costs for the past 11 years, according 
to Earl R. Swanson, University of Illinois 
agricultural economist. His report concerned 
record-keeping farmers in his state who pur- 
chased good to choice feeder cattle in the 


fall. 


Mr. Swanson said that steer calves weigh- 
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ing less than 500 pounds when bought av- 
eraged $39.07 a head return above cost. 
Long-fed yearling steers fed under a summer 
pasture program and weighing 500 to 750 
pounds when purchased averaged $37.32. 

These systems failed to earn at least the 
cost of the feeder and feed only in 1951-52, 
the economist continued. Long-fed heifer 
calves and long-fed yearling steers fed under 
a drylot program, Mr. Swanson noted, failed 
to pay the costs in two of the 11 years. 


Pfizer Begins National 


Broiler Market Report 


Complete nationwide broiler market re- 
ports for the first time are being radio- 
broadcast the same day prices are estab- 
lished, according to the agricultural division 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City, 
which inaugurated the service. The exten- 
sive program is made possible by 14 co- 
operating radio stations centered in the 
major broiler-producing regions, Pfizer said. 

Each market day, the firm reported, a 
central disseminating office at Washington, 
D. C., collects closing prices from all poul- 
try auctions in the country. The volume and 
prices received for the birds and the offer- 
ings listed for the following day are re- 
layed to the central office at the close of 
the day’s business, Pfizer added. 


Also collected are open prices for the 
various states from the Department of 
Agriculture, the company added. The in- 
formation then is consolidated and tran:- 
mitted via telephone to the various stations 
on the broiler network. 


Cyanamid Names Groves 


Unit Promotion Head 


Dr. L. W. Groves has been appointed 
promotion manager for the animal industry 
products manufactured by American Cyana- 
mid Co., New York City. In his new capaci- 
ty, according to the firm, Dr. Groves is in 
charge of all advertising and promotional 
activities concerning animal feed, veterinary, 
and food products. 

He joined Cyanamid in 1953 to prepare 
advertising and promotional material for 
veterinary products and in 1957 was ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager in that 
field. Prior to joining the company, Dr. 
Groves taught and practiced veterinary med- 
icine on the west coast. 

He.earned a DVM degree in 1938 from 
the University of Toronto and a master’s 
degree in 1947 from Washington State Uni- 
versity. Harold G. Dickey was named assist- 
ant to the new promotion manager. Mr. 
Dickey came to American Cyanamid from 
Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Ill. 


The Barnyard Gate 


BY WALT MILLER 


\ 


/ / 


"Think this old line about ‘building up resistance’ means anything, Clem?" 
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O. A. Cooper Announces 


Changes in Personnel 


Announcement of three personnel chang- 
es has been made by O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, Neb. They involve Joseph F. 
Genoa, former secretary; Charles H. John- 
son, former assistant to the president; and 
Rudy Tomek, a new addition to the sales 
-upervisory staff. 

Mr. Genoa, who joined the firm as an 
.ccountant in 1950, was elected vice presi- 
jent of the western division. He will man- 
ge a new mill now under construction at 
‘ozad, Neb. The new appointee completed 

business administration course at Tarkio 
‘Mo.) College, becoming Cooper secretary 
aid office manager in 1955. 


Mr. Johnson, now secretary, began his 
e.tensive career in the milling business in 
1931 with Crete (Neb.) Mills. He became 
a director for Crete in 1944, general sales 
manager in 1948, and resigned in 1955 fol- 
lowing an ownership change and joined 
Cooper as assistant to the president. Mr. 
Johnson left Cooper in 1956, but rejoined 
the firm in 1959. 

Mr. Tomek, a 1948 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, formerly was a livestock 
buyer for Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. Since 1950, he has taught a veterans’ 
on-farm training class and been engaged in 
a large-scale farming and livestock operation 
near Table Rock, Neb. He joined Cooper as 
sales manager, 


Dwarf Corn Silage Test 
Subject at Illinois U. 


Research scientists at the University of 
Illinois beef cattle farm are using some 10 
groups of steers to determine how long 
they can be fed corn silage for the most 
economical gains. The school raises Here- 
ford, Angus, and shorthorn animals. 

One group, which have been on feed 204 
days and gained an average of 2.31 pounds 
daily, were given 15 pounds of dwarf corn 
silage a day, plus vitamins and minerals. 
Later they were fed 114 pounds of soybean 
oil meal and one pound of hay mixed with 
the silage. 

Another group is being fed regular corn 
silage. After 210 days on the diet, the cattle 
were given. 114 pounds of soybean meal and 
one pound of hay in addition to the silage. 
Reports of these trials will be announced at 
a cattle feeders’ day Sept. 2, according to 

iversity officials. 


Xeady Straube Memorial 


'o House Feed Students 


Expected to be completed by September 
> the remodeling of Kansas State Univer- 
ity’s new Oscar Straube Memorial Scholar- 
hip house, according to Kenneth M. Hey- 
vood, director of endowment and develop- 
nent. Its namesake headed Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City. 

The house will be the residence for 45 
nen when the fall semester begins. They 
will be chosen on the basis of academic 
promise and need. Preference, under terms 
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of a gift from Mrs. Straube and Max 
Straube, will be shown students majoring in 
feed technology and related animal sciences. 

Rooms have been donated by eight lead- 
ing feed manufacturing firms: Walnut Grove 
Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa; Pay Way: 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis; Albers Milling Co., 
Los Angeles; Sprout-Waldron & Co., Will- 
iamsport, Pa.; the Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
apolis; and Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Kitzerow Feed Service, Columbus, Wis., 
has begun the sale of Honeggers’ products. 


Consumer Co-Op association, Fremont, 
Neb., has installed a Strong-Scott ribbon 
mixer. 


Flo- Tronics, Wilcox Co. 
Merge, Officials Report 


Flo-Tronics, Inc., and Wilcox Products 
Co. of Minneapolis have merged, according 
to the firms’ respective presidents, William 
P. Edmunds and Earl W. Nelson. Based on 
an exchange of stock, the action results in 
Wilcox Products becoming an operating di- 
vision of Flo-Tronics. 


Mr. Nelson will continue to guide Wilcox 
Products as vice president and general man- 
ager, it was reported. Through the combi- 
nation, Flo-Tronics, formed six months ago, 
now has a third division. 


Sunnyside Feed Mill, Portage, Wis., is a 
new Honeggers’ dealer. 


GRAIN DRIERS BECOME OBSOLETE, TOO! 


STATION. 


FROM 


Transmission of less than 5 h.p. to the draw bar for each 100 h.p. of 
energy developed from the fuel makes this steam engine obsolete and 
uneconomical. Scientific and engineering advances in today’s engines 
provide lower cost and more efficient transportation. 


Modern Aeroglide Driers Lower Operating 
Costs and Give Better Grain Quality 


Modern scientific and engineering advances made in Aeroglide Driers 
do make older driers obsolete. Grain drying is an exacting process. It 
demands a scientific approach to such factors as ambient temperature, 
vaporization, optimum air speeds, heat transfer rate 


and material agitation. 


Since excess moisture in grain is internal moisture, 
it is mandatory that an efficient grain drier maintain 
the greatest practical vapor pressure differential be- 
tween the product and the surrounding air. Limited 
by critical temperature, Aeroglide develops a posi- 
tive vapor pressure by uniformly heated air circula- 
tion, plus thorough agitation of the product. Through 
accurate and sensitive temperature and “rate of 
flow” controls, care is taken to avoid glazing of the 


grains outer surface. 


Full comprehension of these factors have made 
it possible for Aeroglide engineers to build a grain 
drier that gives better grain quality and low operat- 


ing costs. 
128 
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of 720,000 bushels. The other is half 
this long, and has half as much ca- 
pacity, 

The Dannen staff has exercised con. 
siderable ingenuity in adapting to 
grain storage facilities built for other 
purpose;. For instance, at the plant are 
four big steel oil tanks, built to hold 
100,000 barrels of oil each. For Dan- 
nen Mills each holds 450,000 bushel; 
of grain. 

Another facility is known as “Big 
Tank.” This originally was a storage 
tank for artificial gas. With the advent 
of natural gas it became obsolete. It 
was purchased by Dannen and adapted 
to its present task of storing 14% mil- 
lion bushels of grain. 

Not the least of the adaptation jobs 
was that on the headquarters building. 
Upper floors were strengthened and 
sealed off from the lower, then filled 
with grain. This was done by running 
an elevator leg to the top, and gravity 
flow through openings cut in the 
floors. An aerating system keeps the 
grain in good condition. 


A check the CPM 


economy unit that 
delivers one or more 
tons per hour, in all 
sizes of premium pellets 
and cubes. The “58” can 


TELETYPE tickers from the nation's 
principal grain exchanges bring 
up-to-the-minute prices and trends to 
the Dannen Mills grain department 
headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo. 

E. A. Gumbert, a company vice 
president, is manager of the grain 
and jobbing phase of the business. 


Dannen Mills has a complete grain 
marketing room in its general offices. 
Quotation boards, grain tickers from 
principal markets, and direct wire con- 
nections put the company in as close 
touch with grain markets as though it 
were in Chicago. 


—KNOTLESS~ 


iv SUPERIOR 


BALER-TWINE 


Dannen’s own advertising depart- 
ment and an outside agency team up 
to inform dealers, feeders, and the 
general public concerning the merits 
of Dannen feeds. 

Dannen feeds are promoted regular- 
ly on 18 radio stations and in six farm 
publications, as well as in newspapers. 
Besides, there is a wealth of excellent 
point-of-sale material, such as posters, 
banners, counter and direct-mail bro- 
chures, and feeding guides for all types 
of livestock. 

A splendid film depicts the history, 
growth, and present operation of 


You'll move more bales! 


be used where steam is 
not available. 


This is just one of California’s complete line of pellet mills. 
Other models with capacities to 15 tons per hour. Write 
for complete information, or ask for your CPM represen- 
tative to call. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


| ... the California 

| 

| 

| ey PELLET MILLS 
| Sales & Service Representatives also in: Albany - Birmingham - Columbus - Dave 


Richmond - Seattle - St. Lovis - Toronto + Winni 
Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon itd., Secon, England. 


nport 
\ Denver - Fort Worth - Los Angeles - Mexico City - Minneapolis . eee City . Omaha 
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TOP QUALITY! Only Grade “A” 
Sisal, grown _under ideal conditions 
in Yucatan, Mexico. Fibres —— 
8 times to assure uniform len 
strongly woven, “sheared” to é 
inate tow-burr and treated to repel 
moisture, insects, rodents. Unwinds 
without twisting or collapsing. Baler 
twine is knotless. 


NO HANDLING HEADACHES 


WITH J-MTC! Tremendous as produc- 
tion. prompt order handling . 

fast ‘shipment insure delivery of 
-MTC twine to meet sales demand. 

Combination shipments easily made. 


bagged in waterproof 

aft paper, securel: 

cylinders to 50-lb. e of binder 

= 2 balls to 40-lb. baler twine 
e. 


LIBERAL PROFIT MARGINS 
assured by J-MTC mass production 
economies passed on to you. J-M™C 
twines are no-work items that s:!I 
themselves. Check our prices tod 
and order NOW for prompt or later 
shipment. 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Me 
‘Tel. WAbash 2-2065 
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D:nnen Mills, Inc. Prepared by the 
advertising department, the pictures 
and accompanying taped commentary 
mike interesting viewing and listen- 
ing. 

The film is shown to dealers, em- 
ployes, farm organizations, and other 
groups. By making viewers better ac- 
quainted with the varied activities and 
fine facilities of the company, it does 
excellent public and employe relations 
work. 

Public relations is a strong point 
with Dannen. As an example, a big 
wall chart showing “How the Dannen 
Sales Dollar Is Spent” is the first thing 


to meet the eye of a visitor to the gen- 
eral offices. 

A tremendous cut is taken out of 
the dollar by the 77.4 cents paid to 


DISPLAY-conscious Dannen Mills 

utilizes posters and placards effectively 
to inform both visitors and its own 
employes. In the lobby of the headquarters 
structure is the chart at left which 

shows where the firm's sales dollar goes. 
The product and literature display at 
tight occupies a prominent position 

hich on a wall in one of the large 
gereral offices. Its contents are changed 
frequently to maintain top interest. 


SOME of the extensive grain storage 
facilities of Dannen Mills, Inc., 

St. Joseph, Mo., are pictured here. 

The flat storage structure has a capacity 
of 720,000 bushels, with the smaller unit 
to the left holding 360,000 bushels. 

In all, there are 48 towering concrete 
storage silos. The feed plant is situated 
behind the grain storage layout. 


farmers for materials. Employes’ com- 
pensation amounts to 7.7 cents. Then 
comes maintenance of properties, 5.1 
cents, interest, 3.1 cents, and other 
diminishing cuts, down to the smallest 
of all, earnings. The figures in no way 
indicate any profiteering in the grain 
and feed business. 

Figures included on the chart which 
show the extent of the Dannen opera- 
tion are: 

8,000 freight cars loaded annually. 

Annual payroll of approximately 
two million dollars. 

2% million miles traveled annually 
by the Dannen motor fleet. 

Judging from the momentum gath- 
ered in the past few years, the preci- 
sion of its organization, and the capa- 
bility of its leadership, Dannen Mills, 
Inc., has only started to expand and 
diversify. The next 25 years should 
show even more remarkable progress 
than the past quarter-century. 


MATERIALS 
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Sabin Area Shifts Made 
By Commercial Solvents 


Reassignment of William J. Milstead and 
Ralph L. Burroff in territorial sales repre- 
sentative duties has been announced by the 
animal nutrition department of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York City. 

Mr. Milstead was assigned to the New 
Orleans district office to cover the states of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and west- 
ern Tennessee. An alumnus of Louisiana 
State University, he holds a master’s degree 
in animal husbandry from the school. 

Mr. Burroff also has been assigned to the 
New Orleans office, but he will cover Texas 
and Oklahoma. A graduate of Purdue Uni- 
versity, the new appointee has been asso- 
ciated with Commercial Solvents since 1946. 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has installed 
a pair of Strong-Scott ribbon mixers at its 
Lubec (Maine) Plant. 


North Pacific Grain Growers, Inc., has 
chosen the port of Kalama, Wash., as the 
site of its new two-million-bushel export 
elevator. The port authority will construct 
the four-million-dollar facility and lease it 
to the firm. 


H. D. WALLACE RETIRES 
Retirement of its sales manager for 30 
years, H. D. Wallace, has been announced 
by A. F, Miller Co., Houston. Mr. Miller 
continues to manage the firm he established 
40 years ago. 


; 
1 
How the DANNEN Seles Spent — == 
1 
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FEEDING CORN SUGAR MOLASSES 


... rich in dextrose 
...improves palatability 


.. high in T.D.N. 


CORN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
66 


Coming Events 


Kentucky Feed Conference, 


Campbell House, Lexington Aug. 22-23 
National Soybean Processors Association, 

Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn, ....00.....c-cccu Aug. 22-23 
National Feed Ingredients Association, 

Holiday Inn, Burlington, Wis. cco. Sept. 14-16 
Sales Executives Conference — AFMA, 

Morrison Hotel, Chicago Sept. 21-22 
Feed Production School, 

Continental Hotel, Kansas City conn Sept. 21-23 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference, 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville .................. Sept. 22-23 
Vermont Nutrition Conference, 

University of Vermont, Burlington 2.00.00... Sept. 29 
Iowa Seed Dealers Association, 

Savery Hotel, Des Moines Sept. 29-30 
Nebraska Feed & Nutrition Conference, 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln Sept. 30 
Texas Nutrition Conference, 

Texas A & M College, College Station ................. Oct. 5-7 
Association of American Feed Control Officials, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. ................. Oct. 12-13 
West Virginia Feed Dealers Association, 

Blackwater State Park, Thomas .......... Oct. 13-14 

Memorial Auditorium, Fresno Oct. 17-18 
Animal Care Panel, 

Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis .........2.........4 Oct. 26-28 
Illinois Feed Association, 

Armory, Springfield Nov. 2-3 
Cornell Nutrition Conference, . 

Hotel Statler, Buffalo Nov. 3-4 
Florida Nutrition Conference, 

University of Florida, Gainesville ...................... Nov. 16-1£ 


American Society of Animal Production, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 


Nov. 25-26 


Midwest Veterinary-Nutrition Conference, 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City Dec. 12-1- 
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Clear Gallimycin for Use 
To Speed Broiler Gains 


\ chick growth stimulant, Gallimycin-10, 
is cleared in the range of four to 20 
1s per ton for continuous feeding, ac- 
ng to its producer, Abbott Laboratories, 
1 Chicago, Ill, The drug’s designation 
the firm's trade name for the antibiotic 
hromycin. 
[wo years of research have gone into the 
elopment of Gallimycin for its entry in- 
e low-level growth-stimulant field, Ab- 


H. S. PERDUE, W. J. WILKIN & 
J. J. BRENNAN 


They compare Gallimycin results. 


aid. It added that studies had been 
icted at over a dozen agricultural ex- 
\ent stations and colleges and that com- 
ial trials involved more than 40 mil- 
birds. 
bert W. Nichols, manager of the com- 
ial marketing division, reported that 
nycin has been evaluated commercially 
low-level growth stimulant in every 
r broiler area. In the studies, he added, 
intibiotic produced appreciable improve- 
t in growth rate and feed conversion. 
llimycin requires no withdrawal at the 
zram level, according to Abbott, which 
nmends continuous feeding from one 
f age to marketing. To obtain com- 
information and prices on the drug, 
le Reader Service No. 8. 


Morton Says Its T-M Salt 
Boosts Cattle Profit 


‘attle fed Morton T-M salt averaged 
e pay weight and less shrinkage in ship- 
per head from pasture to feedlot to 
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market, Morton Salt Co., Chicago, has 
claimed, oe a 349-day feeding trial 
supervised by Kansas State University. 

Two groups of 12 Hereford steers were 
used in the trial and covered four feeding 
periods, pasture, winter, pasture, and finish- 
ing, Morton said. Both groups were fed 
identically, except one got Morton T-M salt 
and bone meal while the other got a plain 
salt and bone meal mixture. The company 
said all the cattle were weighed off pasture 
and following a 134-mile truck trip to the 
feedlot in Manhattan, Kan. 

Weighing took place again after a 90-day 
finishing period and once more after a 125- 
mile trip to the stock yards. An average of 
63.7 pounds more pay weight was noted in 
the animals fed Morton salt, the firm said. 

To obtain complete details, circle Reader 
Service No, 5 


Young Machinery Starts 


Big Promotion Program 


An extensive sales promotion and mar- 
keting program has been launched by 
Young Machinery Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa., 
according to President H. T. Young. He 
said the operation includes magazine and 
catalog advertising, direct mailings, techni- 
cal publicity, and other devices. 

Two major factors have contributed to 
the need for such a program, Mr. Young 
said: More diversified application of the 
firm's Transvair conveying systems and an 
expanded sales potential for the systems in 
the feed and other industries. To obtain all 
the facts, circle Reader Service No. 9. 


Anderson-Brown Grain Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., is planning construction of a feed 
mixing plant and barley rolling mill at its 
Chester elevator facility. 


Burrows Moisture Tester 
Has Electronic Accuracy 


Automatic operation and elimination of 
charts and temperature corrections are made 
possible, it is claimed, through the develop- 
ment of a new moisture tester by Burrows 
Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill. The unit is 
shown here. 

President Parke Burrows said the Burrows 
Moisture Recorder assures accuracy because 
recent discoveries in electronics are incor- 
porated into the unit's mechanism. A print- 


ed circuit card inserted into the tester is 
used to program the tests for each type of 
grain, the firm said. 

A small electronic sensing device called 
a thermistor, according to Mr. Burrows, 
measures the temperature of the grain auto 
matically and sends it on to an electronic 
“brain.” A special printing device pe 
nently records the moisture percentage on a 
ticket or paper, according to the firm. For 
all the facts, circle Reader Service No. 14. 
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The Feed Bag Reader Service Has Filled 89,818 Requests for Data 


Better Stability Assured 
in Peter Hand Fortifier 


Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago, has an- 
nounced that its new feed fortifier, Im- 
proved Vitamin A & Ds, offers greatly-im- 
proved stability. The product now is being 
used in all of the manufacturer's program 
premixes, according to the firm. 

Improved Vitamin A & Dy, was given ex- 
tensive tests under the direction of Drs. 
R. A. Rasmussen and Myron W. Pasvogel, 
vice presidents of the animal and poultry 
divisions, Peter Hand said. It “was found 
to be significantly better, especially in pel- 
lets,” it is claimed. 

Research 

luct is 


reportedly disclosed that the 
resistant to destruction follow- 
ing pelleting of mash feeds and also when 
in proximity to minerals, even under humid 
litions. The new vitamin product also 
be available as an individual item, Sales 

ager Harry N. White said. To obtain 
full data, circle Reader Service No, 1. 


Storage Trends Topic of 
Archer-Daniels Booklet 


ulable 
cher 


ne ap isa 


from the equipment divi 
Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
new booklet describing trends 
ge plants. The booklet points 
“> the increased use of local grains and 


> crops by the area-type feed mill. 


It cites the advantage this gives the area 

ll if it is flexible enough to keep abreast 

the changing proportion and texture re- 

uirements of current formula feeds, ac- 

g to the firm. To obtain a copy, circle 
Reader Service No. 12, 


Consolidated Announces 


New Pelletizing Binder 


Development of a new feed pelletizing 
hinder has been announced by C Consolidated 


Water Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Rap- 


Circle What You Want 


ids, Wis. Consolidated said the product is 
expected to offer substantial savings in the 
pelletizing of animal feeds. 

A byproduct of the sulphite wood pulp- 
ing process, the binder is available for im- 
mediate delivery, according to the company. 

To obtain additional information and a 
sample of the binder, described by the firm 
as low in cost, circle Reader Service No. 13. 


Dyna Ferm Dairy Added 


To Specifide Premixes 


Specifide, Inc., Indianapolis, has an- 
nounced addition of another premix -— 
Dyna Ferm Dairy — to its product line. 
The product, according to the firm, is de- 
signed to build high concentrate rations for 
dairy cows. 

Dyna Ferm Dairy, it is claimed, supplies 
the essential vitamins and trace minerals 
needed to balance out the ration. In addi- 
tion, it supplies a special fermentation prod- 
uct as a source of enzymes which aid in effi- 
cient digestion of concentrated feed, Speci- 
fide said. 

With the introduction of Dyna Ferm 
Dairy, the company noted, it now offers 21 
premixes in its standard line. To obtain 
complete information on the new premix, 
circke Reader Service No. 2. 


Offer Facts on Aluminum 


Bulk Truck, Trailers 


An advance specification sheet on its new 
line of lightweight aluminum Feed Piper 
bulk trucks and trailers now is available, ac- 
cording to Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa. The units are designed to haul 
bigger payloads of feed, the company said. 

The sheet contains several photographs 
of the new line in capacities of from 440 
to 1,300 cubic feet, Sprout-Waldron added. 
From one-half to one ton weight savings 
over conventional-type bodies is a reality 
with the units, it is claimed. To obtain cur- 
rent literature, circle Reader Service No. 6 
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New T-M Mixing Product 
Offered by Morton Salt 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago, has introduced 
a new grade of trace-mineralized mixing 
salt for poultry, according to the firm which 
said the product contains salt and trace ele- 
ments of manganese, zinc, and iodine. The 
elements come from water insoluble com- 
pounds, Morton added. 


The company claims its new poultry mix- 
ing salt has been designed “for optimum 
formulating flexibility from the standpoint 
of trace-element content.” In addition, the 
“product undoubtedly is one of the most 
flexible trace-mineralized salts ever to be 
offered by any salt producer.” 


A new anti-segregation agent assures that 
trace minerals will remain evenly distributed 
throughout the salt regardless of how it is 
handled, according to the firm. To obtain 
full details, circle Reader Service No. 4. 


Turkey Sinusitis Aid Is 
Offered by Hess & Clark 


Addition of nf-180 Turkey Formula, a 
new, reportedly tele treatment for 
sinusitis, has been added to the animal 
health poultry products line of Hess 
Clark, Ashland, Ohio. Furazolidone, used in 
the formula, is effective against more poul- 
try diseases than any other drug, the firm 
said. 

Hess & Clark said the treatment is inject- 
ed directly into the infected sinus, where it 
adheres to the cavity wall. Draining the in- 
fected sinuses before treatment is unneces: 
sary, according to the company. To obtain 
all the facts, circle Reader Service No. 7 


FDA Ruling Allows Use 
Of Rohm-Haas Enzymes 


Use in medicated animal feeds of certain 
enzyme products manufactured by Rohm & 
Haas Co., Philadelphia, has been permitted 
through a recent ruling of the Food & Drug 
administration, according to the firm. Cov 
ered are diastatic, proteolytic, and lipase en’ 
zymes sold under the trademark Rhozyme; 
pectinolytic enzymes, trademarked Pectinol; 
and cellulolytic (Cellulase) enzymes. 

Rohm & Haas said that certain of the 
Rhozyme products, and their combinations, 
are valuable for increasing the feeding worth 
of chick and poultry rations containing 
western barley and increasing feed consump’ 
tion, weight gains, and feed efficiency of 
baby pigs on a corn-soya ration and those 
of cattle on low-moisture corn fattening 
rations. 

Dated June 24, the decision, according to 
the company, is an extension of a previous 
FDA ruling which stated that the enzyme 
Sage a are not drugs but food ingredients. 

To obtain full facts on the enzymes, ¢ 
Reader Service No. 15. 
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Nutritionist Dowden Is 


Named to Staff of CSC 


Dr. Donald R. Dowden has been named 
to the market development department by 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City, 
as an animal nutrition specialist. He will 
concern himself with the development of 
new markets for Baciferm zinc bacitracin 
feed supplement. 


In his new post, Dr. Dowden will con- 


DONALD DOWDEN 


: rush shipments of pure 
crushed reef oyster shell... 
- sound the alarm 

« for Shellbuilder. 


MARINE 


SUMELLRUILDER COMPANY 
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When the heat is on for 


tact agricultural experiment stations, col- 
leges, and universities to arrange feed trials 
and other nutrition studies, according to the 
firm. He will headquarter at New York 
City. 

The new appointee earned his philosophy 
doctorate in dairy nutrition from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. He served as an in- 
structor and research assistant at the univer- 
sity from 1956 to 1960. Dr. Dowden is a 
native of Campellsburg, Ky. 


West German Milk Output 
Higher Than Last Year’s 


Milk production in West Germany dur- 
ing this year’s first-quarter period totaled 
10.1 million pounds as against 9.6 million 
pounds for a similar period a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agriculture. 

Last year’s herd improvement program 
and greater use of commercial feeds were 
given by the department as the principal 
reasons for the increase. Greater use of 
commercial feeds, USDA said, became nec- 
essary because of a roughage shortage 
caused by drought. 


VON BARGEN NAMED 

J. Robert Von Bargen has been named 
assistant eastern regional manager for the 
corn products division of Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York City. An alumnus of 
the University of Pennsylvania, he joined 
the firm in 1936. Cleo Mikel succeeds Mr. 
Von Bargen as Buffalo district manager. 


Tell Program Details for 
Tarheel Nutrition Meet 


Speakers and their topics to be discussed 
at the Dec. 1-2 nutrition conference at 
North Carolina State College have been an- 
nounced as follows: 


Drs. C. H. Hill and M. B. Wise of the 
school’s poultry and swine departments, re- 
spectively, will talk on dehydrated coastal 
Bermuda grass and sericea lespedeza as re- 
placements for alfalfa in the diets of poultry 
and swine; Dr. J. E. Corbin, Ralston Purina 
Co., dog nutrition. 

Dr. O. G. Bentley, South Dakota State, 
use of urea and other sources of non-protein 
nitrogen for ruminants; Dr. A. J. Clawson, 
North Carolina State, calorie-protein ration 
for growing pigs; Dr. D. E. Becker, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, protein and amino acid 
nutrition of swine. 

Dr. Gerald A. Donovan, Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., potentiation of anti- 
biotics in animal nutrition; Dr. M. L. Scott, 
Cornell University, unidentified inorganic 
growth factors for poultry; and Dr. J. W. 
Kelly, North Carolna State, limiting the 
caloric intake of broiler breeder hens. 


Kalmbach-Burckett, Baton Rouge, La., has 
purchased a Strong-Scott molasses 7zeg- 
ulator. 


Martin Feed Service, Oregon, IIl., is han- 
dling the complete line of products manu- 
factured by Honeggers’. 


—— 


New 


mended. 


100°%> condensed fish solubles 
A dehydrated condensed fish soluble product. 


Economical — Uniform Source of FISH FACTORS 


Sol-O-Meeno is equal pound for pound 
to liquid condensed fish solubles. 


Sol-O-Meeno is packed 
in 40 Ib. bags, since 40 
Ibs. per ton will provide 
the 2% level fish solu- 
bles normally recom- 


No Poultry or Swine Feed is complete 
without the all-important 
Growth Factor(s) found in FISH SOLUBLES. 


KEES & COMPANY — 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 4, lil. 


uivalent. 


, DRY — FREE FLOWING 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 
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SHORT GHOST STORY 
The last man on earth sat in his room. 
There was a knock on the door. 
* * ak 
The sneakiest thing about women drivers 
is the way they turn out to be men. 
TALENT 
Mike: “I started to write a drinking song 
once.” 
Pete: “What happened?” 
Mike: “I could never get past the first 
two bars.” 
Long after the price is forgotten, you get 
an itemized bill. 


Kracked 
Korn 


| QUALITY CONTROLLED BY TED THERY -- 


GIRL BULL OR BOY COW? 

Two sailors were discussing the kind of 
animal a heifer is. One claimed that the 
heifer was a member of the sheep family 
and the other said it was a type of hog. 
Boatswain Bob then joined the twosome. 

“Bob, what is a heifer — is it a hog or 
sheep?” they asked. 

Boatswain Bob thought deeply and then 
said, “To tell the truth, mates, I don’t know 
much about poultry.” 


The hassle about cancer and cigarettes 


continues. However, most persons agree to 
one thing — mice should not smoke. 


Good Deal for Dealers 


Sw 


Steady sales... good profits... fast turnovers... satisfied cus- 
tomers. You get all of these with PILOT BRAND, largest selling egg- 


FOR POULTRY 


shell material in the world. And to keep this profitable business coming 
you way, PILOT BRAND is continuously advertised in leading farm and 
poultry journals and on 70 prominent radio stations. 

Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good deal for you...all of the 
time. It pays in a big way to stock, display and promote the ‘“‘bag with 
the big blue Pilot Wheel.”’ 


Oyster Shell Products Company + Mobile, Alabama 


DP-OK-CC-V 


MOLINE 


15 MILLION 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR CUPS 


For Better Results — Longer Life — More Capacity 
“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A Sideline” 


K. 1. WILLIS CORPORATION 


Telephone Moline 4-6783 


ILLINOIS 


70 


Women long ago learned at least three 
ways to deal with a domestic crisis: Have 
a good cry, sue for divorce, or rearrange 
the living room furniture. 

* * 
EXPLANATION 
Her: “Is kleptomania catching?” 
Sir: “No, it’s taking.” 

Men are much more polite at summer re- 
sorts, In fact, you never see one go in a 
door ahead of a girl in a bathing suit. 

ROUTE PLAN 

After finishing some work in a modern 
windowless business building, a plumber 
hopelessly tried to find a way out of the 
building. He felt trapped and was about to 
panic when he came to an office in which a 
woman was typing. 

“How do I get outside?” he asked in 
desperation. 

Without bothering to look up from her 
typewriter, she stated, “Dial 9.” 

A girl needs a lot of experience to kiss 
I'ke a beginner. 

* 

Worried Father: “I’ve told my son so 
much about the birds and the bees that he’s 
finding it difficult getting interested in girls.” 

THOUGHTFUL 

“Will there be anything else, sir?” asked 
the bellhop, trying to make the couple com- 
fortable in their expensive suite in the hotel. 

“No, thank you,” replied the man. 

“Anything for your wife, sir?” asked the 
bellhop. 

“Why, yes,” the man answered. “Please 
bring me a post card.” 

“a 

Sign in' Beauty Salon: “We can give you 
the new look, provided you still have the 
old parts.” 

* * * 
ABOUT: RIGHT 

Recently, we were reminded of something 
we'd forgotten. During World War II, when 
food rationing was in effect, point values 
were: Brains, three points; Tongue, six 
points. That seems to be about the usual 
ratio. 

Doc Anklam: Ez Tike says fishing 
through the ice is his favorite sport. His 
fishing, though, is for olives. 


Brunson Builds a New 
$150,000 Feed Plant 


Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Px., 
has announced that a new 125-foot con- 
crete structure designed and equipped by 
the firm for Brunson Milling Co. now is in 
operation on the outskirts of Montgomery, 
Ala. Its cost is estimated by Sprout-Waldron 
at $150,000. 

The new semi-automatic mill is expect: d 
to handle some 200 tons of livestock and 
poultry feed during an eight-hour day, tre 
firm said. With the new facilities, Bruns. 1 
Milling Co. now has the most modern op: 
ation of its kind in the area, it was report: |. 
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He Raises Own Breeders 


e SELLING 


For Busy 


Swine-raising customers of an en- 
terprising south Georgia feed mer- 
chant rent livestock from him, follow 
his management recommendations, and 
purchase their rations from his head- 
quarters at Moultrie. This three- 
pronged approach is resulting in a 
steady business growth which promis- 
es even greater returns in the future. 


Roy L. Strange, 32, is a University 
of Georgia graduate with a solid back- 
ground in animal husbandry and agri- 
cultural economics. He’s been operat- 
ing Moultrie Farm Center, Inc., since 
1955 after service in the employ of 
another feed retailer, whom he later 
bought out. 

Mr. Strange is a native of Colquitt 
county in Georgia, who married the 
former Josephine Young in 1949. A 
navy veteran, he is the father of two 
daughters, Randy, eight, and Ava Gail, 
three, and a son, Roy Lynwood Jr., 
who is five. 

His success in merchandising swine 
feed is based on his own hog-raising 
operation. Mr. Strange specializes in 
Meat-type animals, using equal crosses 
among Yorkshire, Hampshire, and Po- 
land China blacks. At present, he has 
15) sows on his own farm. 

dowever, Georgian Strange owns 
another 500 sows, plus a number of 
boirs, which he leases to 10 other 
fa‘mers. The rental fees are strictly 
ca-h and Mr. Strange aims to have 
3, 00 sows on lease eventually. 

\ lessee must agree to construct far- 
ro ving houses and baby pig quarters 
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Swine-Leasing Plan 
Business Stimulator 


Georgian 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 
Reported From Moultrie, Ga. 


according to Moultrie Farm Center 
recommendations and must agree to 
follow its management and feeding 
programs. A key man in the swine 
phase of the Strange operation is John 
Brennan, service manager and field 
salesman, who keeps an eagle eye on 
feeders to make sure they are doing 
the best possible job with their swine. 

“I keep on the go learning all I can 
about breeding, feeding, and selling 
pigs,’ Mr. Strange explained. “Live- 
stock agriculture is moving so rapidly 
these days that the feed man who isn’t 
at least in step — and preferably he 
should be a step ahead — is likely to 
go broke.” 

The Moultrie sector has 25 packing 
houses, so Mr. Strange and his feeders 
have a competitive local market for 
their pork production, In years past, 
high-grade breeding stock was not 
readily available in south Georgia and 
in some sections still is not, according 
to Mr. Strange. His lease plan for live- 
stock has solved this problem, he feels. 


Feed Tonnage 

Moultrie Farm Center is a Purina 
franchise-holder, moving mainly con- 
centrates. They account for 90 per 
cent of the total tonnage. Swine ra- 
tions pace the volume at about half 
the total. Next in line are beef feeds, 
at 20 per cent. 

Poultry accounts for 15 per cent of 
the tonnage and dairy feed for five 


ROY STRANGE 


per cent. The remaining 10 per cent is 
largely in dog food and special feeds. 
Roy Strange currently is grossing up- 
wards of $500,000 a year at Moultrie. 


Mobile Mills 

Roy Strange is making effective use 
of two Daffin mobile feed plants in 
his far-ranging merchandising pro- 
gram. He bought his first mobile five 
years ago and added a companion unit 
in 1958. 

Mr. Strange is aware that mobile 
mills must be operated on schedules 
and by skilled employes or their value 
will be slight. His two units are on the 
road six days a week. Every stop is 
scheduled in advance and the operator 
of the mobile carries with him a data 
sheet on each farmer he is to visit. 
Outside salesmen precede the mobile 
units’ calls and deliver concentrate re- 
quirements prior to the arrival of the 
on-farm processing units. One, two, or 
three helpers travel with each mobile 
operator, depending on the volume of 
business and the season. 

Mr. Strange’s Daffin mill operators 
know how to sell. They complement 
the work of Service Manager Brennan 
and the regular route salesmen. 

“This three-edged selling approach 
is a real key to our success with the 
mobiles,” Georgian Strange declared. 


Staff Assignments 

Mr. Strange is president of Moultrie 
Farm Center. General manager and 
bookkeeper for the concern is Richard 
Garrett. Young Ernest Jordan is store 
manager and Homer Baker supervises 
the stationary plant. 

Joel West manages Mr. Strange’s 
swine farm. Lending valuable assist- 
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ance to Moultrie Farm Center is R. L. 
Carter, its Purina district representa- 
tive, according to Owner Strange. 
The total payroll includes 15 per- 
sons, with seasonal ups and downs 
from this number, 


Stationary Plant 
Bulk feed capacity of Moultrie Farm 
Center’s efficient stationary mill is 
125 tons a day. Kelly Duplex equip- 
ment is included in the machinery line- 


EFFICIENCY is the watchword in one 
of the Southeast's fastest-growing 
retail feed manufacturing operations. 
Georgian Roy Strange is operating 

in an area which has 25 packing houses, 
ideal for a strong local pork market. 
Here are three views of his modern 
stationary plant, showing a high degree 
of bulk handling. Mr. Strange also utilizes 
two mobile feed processors effectively 
in his rounded farm service. 


up. Butler tanks provide storage for 
108,000 bushels of corn, which en- 
ables the firm to engage in grain bank- 
ing for its customers. 

Currently, the firm does not make 
its own brand of feed, although Mr. 
Strange considers this a distinct pos- 
sibility in the future. 

The modern Moultrie Farm Center 
feed mill is on land owned by the firm 
and which extends from Georgia High- 
way 33 to another major artery farther 
south. The present retail store is lo- 
cated in a rented structure a block 
from the mill. Mr. Strange currently 
is planning a new retail showroom ad- 
jacent to the mill. Floor space will be 
expanded considerably from that pro- 
vided in the rented quarters. 

Progress-minded Roy L. Strange Jr. 
typifies the modern young feed proc- 
essor in the fast-moving South. With 
his efficient stationary and mobile 
mills, a sound selling approach, and 
his own “rental” herd, he looks to the 
future with confidence and determina- 
tion to outdo the best of the past. 


Duane Daering to Serve 
Leach in the Midwest 


The prominent southeastern bin manu’ 
facturer, Leach Mfg. Co., Gadsden, A’:., 
has appointed an experienced sales repre’ 
sentative to serve in the Midwest. Duane 
Daering, the new appointee, formerly \vas 
associated with Eldon Stutsman, Inc. 

Mr. Daering will represent Lemanco in 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraksa, Kansas, od 
Iowa. The firm is a major producer of bulk 
storage bins. 
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the Industry 


would appreciate a copy of the arti- 

e, “How to Determine Fuel Value of 
‘eeds Fed to Ruminants,” which ap- 

eared in The Feed Bag for May. 


Prof. W. T. Berry Jr. 
Texas A & M College 
College Station, Tex. 


| read your editorial in the June issue, 
The Family Farm and the Feed In- 
custry,” and am in agreement with 
your viewpoints and conclusions. The 
industrial payroll in Nebraska in 1959 
for commercial farms was $604,000, 
and the average employment was 189 
people. Commercial farms are certainly 
insignificant percentage-wise in the 
state of Nebraska, that had over a bil- 
lion dollars income from the sale of 
agricultural products in 1959. One 
hundred eighty-nine farm workers in 
this great agricultural state is complete- 
ly insignificant in the total. 
Guy L. Cooper, President 

O. A. Cooper Co. 
Humboldt, Neb. 


Okay Ace Winter Wheat 
For Arkansas Planting 


Ace, a new winter wheat variety resistant 
to Hessian fly, has been released by the 
University of Arkansas agricultural experi- 
ment station, according to Dr. E. M. Cralley, 
its director. Dr. Cralley said the resistance 
permits early fall planting and use for live- 
stock pasture. 

He added it was learned that Ace wheat 
is superior to oats for fall and winter forage 
production. and is being released to make 
available a variety of winter wheat for pas- 
ture. Its grain yield, the expert noted, is 
similar to Chancellor and Taylor. While it is 
xhly resistant to several races of leaf rust, 
it is susceptible to Race 54, he said. 


N.w in handling the complete Honeggers’ 


lite is Paulsen's Hatchery, Guthrie Center, 
Iowa, 


NEW RAYMOND SALESMAN 
Fitzhugh Prescott has joined Raymond 
x Corp., Middletown, Ohio, as midwest- 
© ) district salesman, covering Michigan, 

thern Indiana, and northwestern Ohio. 

or to becoming associated with Raymond 

‘, he had represented the International 

per Co.’s Bagpak division and McLouth 
‘el Corp., Detroit. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 


Do you have an extra copy of the 
study referred to in Washington Mill- 
wheel for June concerning removing 
30 million acres of farmland from 
wheat and feed grains? If not, we 
would appreciate knowing the title of 
the study and to which division of 
USDA we should address our request. 

Charles E. Erickson 

Cargill, Inc. 

Minneapolis 


(Washington Editor Ernest W. Alwin re- 
ports that this study has not been published, 
but that it was conducted by Iowa State 
University in conjunction with the Agricul- 
tural Research service. Earl Heady of ISU 
at Ames is the man to contact for details.) 


I would be much obliged to you if by 
return post would send me one copy of 
The Feed Bag Red Book. I have heard 
about it from a friend who visited the 
U.S.A. last year. 

Sven Dufweke 

Kallunda Farm 

Kristianstad, Sweden 


GIVE YOUR 


Blackstrap molasses is your 


-most economical source 
of carbohydrates plus. 
You should be using more 


molasses in more formulas. 


The very best blackstrap 
comes from.... 


NATIONAL MoLassts Company 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 


Phone: livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


Bartlett & Snow Noting 


75th Year in Business 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. of Cleveland 
currently is observing its 75th year as a 
capital goods supplier to the feed and grain 
industries as well as a variety of other busi- 
nesses. The company had its beginning in 
1885 with the hand-dressing of stone wheels 
for grain milling. 

Some 50 years ago the firm became one 
of the pioneers in the mechanization of 
foundries and has become known interna- 
tionally for its design, engineering, and fab- 
rication of devices used in foundry activities. 

Bartlett & Snow manufactures a wide 
range of rotary and batch driers, rotary cool- 
ers, blenders, calciners, and kilns. Its Tri- 
umph product line for the feed and grain 
industries has been expanded greatly in re- 
cent years, according to the firm. 


Boulay Sister, Husband 
Start a Feed Business 


Formation at Fond du Lac, Wis., of Wash- 
bush-Boulay Co., dealer in feeds, flour, and 
other commodities, has been announced by 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Washbush. Heading 
the firm as president and general manager is 
Mrs. Washbush, the former Charlotte 
Boulay. 


Temporary offices are at 120 Fourth st. 
Other members of the company are Frank 
P. Washbush, New York City; Charles E 
Washbush, Newman, Ga.; David J. Wash- 
bush, Seattle: and Paul M. Washbush, Fond 
du Lac. 
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WHAT HAPPENS 


WHEN 
SPEN 


GAMBLING 


THAN SPENDS 


HIGHER 


If you can find any Romans around, ask them. They lived 
pretty high on the hog in their day. That is, until some 
serious-minded neighbors from up North moved in. The 
rest is ancient history. 


You’d think their fate would have taught us a lesson. 


Yet today we Americans spend twenty billion dollars a 
year for legalized gambling, while we spend a niggardly 
four-and-a-half billion for higher education. Think of 
it! Over four times as much! We also spend six-and-a- 
half. billion dollars a year for tobacco, nine billion dol- 
lars for alcoholic beverages, and billions more on other 
non-essentials. 


Can’t we read the handwriting on the wall? 


Our very survival depends on the ability of our colleges 
and universities to continue to turn out thinking men 
and women. Yet today many of these fine institutions are 
hard pat to make ends meet. Faculty salaries, generally, 
are so low that qualified teachers are leaving the campus 
in alarming numbers for better-paying jobs elsewhere. 


Sponsored as a public service 
in co-operation with The Council for Financial Aid to Education 


In the face of this frightening trend, experts estimate 
that by 1970 college applications will have doubled. 


If we are to keep our place among the leading nations of 
the world, we must do something about this grim situa- 
tion before it is too late. The tuition usually paid by a 
college student covers less than half the actual cost of 
his education. The balance must somehow be made up 
by the institution. To meet this deficit even the most 
heavily endowed colleges and universities have to de- 
pend upon the generosity of alumni and public spirited 
citizens. In other words, they depend upon you. 


For the sake of our country and our children, won’t you 
do your part? Support the college of your choice today. 
Help it‘to prepare to meet the challenge of tomorrow. The 
rewards will be greater than you think: 


It's important for you to know what the impending college crisis 
means to you. Write for a free booklet to HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Box 36, Times Square Station, New York 36, New York. 


HIGHER EDUCAT N 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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Business Comes First in 
California Meet Plans 


Because of widespread demand, the Cali- 
fv nia, Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tin will feature “business first” at its 1961 
convention, according to Winslow W. Hall 
o! Pacific Molasses Co., San Francisco, gen- 
er | chairman. April 20-22 are the dates 
fo. next year’s sessions, to be staged at 
S:a Francisco’s Jack Tar hotel. 

The convention customarily alternates be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, Mr. 


CLAUDE HOLMES DIES 
Claude Holmes, 61, a longtime staff mem- 
ber of Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill, 
died unexpectedly July 28. He had been 
with the firm for 37 years and was vice 
president in charge of financial administra- 
tion at the time of his death. 


Goodman Mills, Inc., State Center, Iowa, 
has opened a new push-button feed mill. 
Standing 85 feet high, it has 33 bulk bins 
and is of steel construction. 


Hall said. He added that emphasis in the 
1961 event will be placed on presenting 
speakers of national and local repute who 
will discuss current business subjects of in- 
terest to Californians, 


Chairman Hall noted that the emphasis 


change was made because persons attending . 


such gatherings want “business value” from 
them and also must justify the expenditures 
involved in their attendance. “The conven- 
tion next year is going to have plenty of 


Sectioned Grain Probe ls 


Offered by Burrows 


Introduction of a new three-section probe 
for sampling box cars has been announced 
by Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill. 
Burrows said the device was designed for 
use in limited working space and where lit- 
tle or no head room is afforded. 

First the main section is inserted into the 
grain; then the handle is removed and an 
extension affixed to the main section, mak- 
ing an overall length of 96 inches, the firm 
said. To obtain full information, circle Read- 
er Service No. 21. 


Rasmussen in Divisional 
Post for Honeggers’ 


Promotion of Charles N. Rasmussen to 
central division sales manager has been an- 
nounced by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fair- 
bury, Ill. He formerly served the firm as 
director of education and training. 

Mr. Rasmussen joined Big H in 1957 
after eight years with another milling con- 
cein. He is an alumnus of Northern Illinois 
Tc ichers College. 

lis new assignment will include super- 
vi'on of Honegger district managers and 
th ir assistants in Wisconsin and Illinois. 


A: es (Neb.) Farmers Union Cooperative 
pl-ns to construct a 200,000-bushel grain 
stccage building, bringing its total capaci- 
ty 1p to nearly 600,000 bushels. 
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CALIFORNIA convention planners 

include J. L. Scott, J. W. Burns, 

J. W. Fielder, W. W. Hall, L. J. Johnson, 
Dick Smith, S. E. Lanier, Allen Christenson. 
Not shown: Harry Wagner, J. C. Taylor, 
and T. C. McNally Jr. 


real meat in it,” he assured. 

Mr. Hall said that recreational phases will 
be retained and actually expanded, but they 
will be scheduled so that those interested 
may attend the convention for business rea- 
sons only. Recreation will include golf and 
bowling tournaments, a dinner, and a pro- 
gram for women, he said. 


Nakota Feeds, Inc., Devils Lake, N. D., has 
purchased a Strong-Scott molasses reg- 
ulator. 


Can Check Steinlites Now 
With Speedy Procedure 


An accurate check of Steinlite moisture 
testers in the field now is possible through 
a new method developed in a six-year re- 
search program, according to Seedburo 
Equipment Co., Chicago, exclusive distrib- 
utors of Steinlites. 

Seedburo said that formerly, the units 
had been checked with grain samples. Now 
meter readings may be obtained from low 
to high moisture ranges with the new meth- 
od, developed by Fred Stein Laboratories, 
Atchison, Kan., it is claimed. 

For the new field test, Seedburo said, a 
pellet-shaped material which flows like 
grain has been produced. Now in the pro- 
duction stage, the pellets will be made 
available soon, the firm said. 


Masman Heads Traffic at 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons 


Promotion of Sherman F. Masman Jr. to 
traffic manager has been announced by 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. He 
succeeds Harold Wright, who resigned to 
join another firm. 

The new appointee has been with S-K 
since 1939 and has been assistant traffic 
chief for the past four years. Wallace S. 
Campbell replaces him in the latter assign- 
ment. 


Blue Ribbon Feeder Supply Co., Charles 
City, Iowa, has merged with Dividend 
Feeds, Inc., Orchard, a recently-formed 
corporation. 


DAVIS ON PROGRAM 
Addition of Dr. George K. Davis of the 
University of Florida to its 1960 conven- 
tion program has been announced by the 
National Feed Ingredients association. The 
organization will meet Sept. 14-16 at Lig- 
gett’s Holiday Inn, Burlington, Wis. 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


FORTIFICATION ALONE 
WON'T Do THE JOB...| NEED 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Ultra-Life Program. 


Main Office and Plant — East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the country’s eldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and trace mineral products. 


WELL... FOR 
FORTIFICATION 


Why don’t you 
inquire today?* 
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highest quality 


HIGH LIFE GRAIN COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Exclusively distributed by: 


The New Century 


COMPANY 


3939 South Union Ave. 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 


an 


high protein! 
Guaranteed not less than 
26% crude protein. 


convenient ! 

Packaged in attractive, 
clean, sturdy, 50-lb. bags 
with handy tear off tops. 
Easy to handle and store. 
Also available in bulk. 


Happy Birthday 


Flying lead in the Happy Birthday 
echelon this month is Charles F. Barr, 
partner in Feed Specialties, Inc., Des 
Moines, and a director of Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 
The former head of Ames Reliable 
Products Co. at Ames, Iowa, Mr. Barr 
will celebrate his birthday Sept. 7. 

He had been associated with Ames 
continuously since 1930 prior to its 
sale to Doughboy earlier this year. 
During World War II, Mr. Barr 
served four years as a flight instructor 
for navy personnel. 

His hobbies include aviation, hunt- 
ing, and fishing. 

Flying in formation in September's 
birthday armada are: 


SEPTEMBER 1—Frank J. Allen, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn.; Eugene 
Arms, Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau, Chicago; Hugh C. Bragdon, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., Terre Haute, Ind.; 
W. J. Muller, Chase Bag Co., Orlando, 
Fla.; Dr. Joseph E. Salsbury, Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 2 — Robert G. Houghtlin, 
National Soybean Processors association, 
Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 3—W. M. Andersen, Need- 
ham, Mass.; Ed Hanson, Hanson Feed 
Co., Hollandale, Wis.; J. H. Ellis, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., Columbus. 

SEPTEMBER 4—Paul E. Riebs, Riebs Co., 
Milwaukee; J. A. Sutherlin, Chase Bag 
Co., New Orleans. 

SEPTEMBER 5—Albert Werthan, Wer- 
than Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; Ray- 
mond Wickham, McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc.; Dallas. 

SEPTEMBER 6—Sam Rice, Rice Grain 
Co., Toledo; George F. Thomas, Prater 
Pulverizer Co., Chicago; D. A. Trayhan, 
New England By-Products Corp., Boston; 
Louis Wenger, Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., 
Sabetha, Kan. 

SEPTEMBER 7-—Wiley Akins, Peter Hand 
Foundation, Chicago; Charles F. Barr, 
Feeds Specialties, Inc., Des Moines; Harry 
Bauer, McCarty Co., Chicago; S, L. Pries, 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

SEPTEMBER 8—Ronald C. Booth, Lam- 
son Bros. & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Erich A. Engler, L. Teweles Seed Co., 
Milwaukee; M. L. Johnsen, Green Bay 
Flour & Feed Co., Green Bay, Wis.; H. L. 
Krueger, Krueger Bros., Forest Junction, 
Wis.: Dr. Thomas D. Runnels, Universi- 
sity of Delaware, Newark, Del.; John 
Zacharias, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
New York City. 

SEPTEMBER 9-~J. E. Francis, Crabbs-Rey- 
nolds-Taylor Co., Lafayette, Ind.; Hugh 
Hale, Hale Grain Co., Royal, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 10—Fred DeHoff, Fred De- 
Hoff Co., San Mateo, Calif.; A. H. Hur- 
ley, Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 


ait 
CHARLES BARR 

SEPTEMBER 11 — C. B. Cory, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., Chicago; John Davis, John 
Davis Co., Milwaukee; Clarence E. Lee, 
Cayuga, N. Y.; Earl Johnson, McKesson 
&@ Robbins, Inc., Burlington, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 12—Thomas Bash, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Kansas City; Dr. 
Damon Catron, Walnut Grove Producis 
Co., Atlantic, Iowa. 

SEPTEMBER 13 — Dwight L. Dannen, 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo. 

SEPTEMBER 14—Emery J. Ansorge, An- 
sorge Distributing Co., Gillett, Wis.; 
E. G, Cherbonn‘er, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, St. Louis; Rob- 
ert E. Jones, Standard Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; John J.-Zima, Kraft Foods Co., 
Chicago; Robert Segars, McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., Atlanta. 

SEPTEMBER 15—A. J. Fegel, Union Spe- 
cial Machine Co., Chicago: Vernon L. 
Hill, American Scientific Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis.; Joseph B. Manasse, Wer 
than Bag Corp., Chicago. 

SEPTEMBER 16—R. L. Christy, National 
Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co.. La 
mar, Colo.; R. C. Gray, McKesson © 
Robbins, Inc., Cincinnati. 

SEPTEMBER 17—Loyd M. Faris, Archer’ 
Daniels-Midland Co., Kansas City; Frank 
J. Holt, Holt Products Co., Milwaukee: 
Russell D. McClure, O. A. Cooper ©o., 
Humboldt, Neb. 

SEPTEMBER 18 — O. P. Gossett, i raft 
Foods Co., Danville, Ill. 

SEPTEMBER 19—Forrest D. Larson, at 
son-Baardson Co., Tacoma, Wash.; W. P. 
Mann, W. P. Mann Sales Co., /20c., 
Omaha. 

SEPTEMBER 20—E. L. Dyson, H. P. y 
son’s Sons Co., New Bloomfield, —a.: 
Ford P. Eshleman, Virginia - Carc ‘na 
Chemical Corp., Dubuque, Iowa; E! 2er 
W. Korte, Central Soya Co., Inc., ort 
Wayne, Ind. 

SEPTEMBER 21—L. W. Nolte, Amer an 
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ry Milk Institute, Chicago. 
SE ‘TEMBER 22 — John Mecking, J-M 
‘rading Corp., Chicago. 

TEMBER 23—O. F. Clayton, Checker- 
toard Elevator Co., Minneapolis; J. R. 
.chmertz, Mathieson Alkali Works, New 

ork City; Robert M. Schroeder, North 
ast Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis; Max W. 
hufelt, Haynes Milling Co., Inc., Port- 
nd, Ind. 

Sr TEMBER 24—Richard S. Little, Oy- 
‘er Shell Products Co., Park Forest, Ill. 
TEMBER 25—Stuart Nordvall, Chica- 
o: L, R. Peel, Rice Laboratories, Inc., 
Jassel, Minn.; William D. Pratt, Abbott 
aboratories, North Chicago, Ill.; W. F. 
‘inn, Madison, Wis.; Robert L. Vohs, 
oughboy-Ames, Inc., Ames, lowa. 
TEMBER 26—Frank McBride, Dawe’s 
_aboratories, Inc., Chicago; Robert Shaw, 
\icKesson Robbins, Inc., New York 

City. 

SEPTEMBER 27—R. E. Walters, Harlan 
tendering Co., Harlan, lowa; E. P. Alex- 
ander, Chase Bag Co., New York City. 

SEPTEMBER 28 — C. H. Appel, C. H. 
Appel Commission Co., St. Louis; John 
W. Griffith, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 

polis; H. D. Schutte, Schutte Pulverizer 
Co., Buffalo; J. W. Sieverling, Irving, 
Tex. 

SEPTEMBER 29—J. F. Schroeder, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
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U. S. Exports More as 
Canada Imports Cotton 


Department of Agriculture sources have 
reported that United States exports of all 
types of cotton in May were double those 
ot a similar period last year and that Cana- 
dian imports of cotton during August-Feb- 
ruary of this season were 25 per cent higher 
than those of the corresponding 1958-59 
period, 

The department said that this May’s U. S. 
cotton exports amounted to 524,000 run- 
ning bales and were 22 per cent below the 
April shipments of 669,000 bales. It added 
that the May, 1959, exports of cotton te- 
taled 248,000 bales. 

Imports of cotton by Canada in the first 
seven months of the current season, accord- 
ing to USDA, amounted to 195,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross) and were ahead of the 
preceding August-February total by 39,000 
bales, Cotton consumption this season, how- 
eve’, was eight per cent under that of a 
year ago. 


O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., plans 
to ouild a new feed plant at Cozad. The 


mil will have a payroll of more than 50 
pe: sons. 


EASTMAN EXPANDING 
_ | <pansion of the marketing organization 
for Tennessee Eastman Co. and Texas East- 


me Co., manufacturing divisions of East-. 


me. Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
be announced by the parent firm. Imple- 
m« tation of the expansion is through for- 
m: on of an international division respon- 
sib. for the Texas and Tennessee com- 
pa es’ sales in every country except the 
Ur ced States and Canada. 
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Reader Service 
Late Offerings 


Fitzpatrick Brochure on 
Feed Mill Construction 


Publication of a six-page brochure de- 
scribing its feed mill engineering activities, 
manufacture, and services offered has been 
announced by U. E. Fitzpatrick & Co., Bur- 
ket, Ind. 

Included in the many installations illus- 
trated are those of fully-automated feed 
manufacturing plants, bulk storage and han- 
dling facilities, and modernized and ex- 
panded mills, according to the firm. 

To obtain a copy of the brochure, circle 
Reader Service No. 17. 


Field Pellet Unit New 
From Dodgen Industries 


A farm service idea “far-reaching in its 
effects on agriculture” is said by Dodgen 
Industries, Humboldt, Iowa, as descriptive 
of its new portable feed processor and pel- 
letizer. Its introduction may well mean “the 
birth of the on-the-farm custom pelleting 
business,” Dodgen said. 

The processor-pelletizer is capable of han- 
dling a bale of hay every 13 seconds, it is 
claimed. Dodgen said this is the sequence 
baled hay follows in the unit: from the hay 
mill into the surge bin, to the mixer, then 
augured to the storage bin, on to a molasses 
mixer, and then to the pellet mill. 


Then the pellets are belt-conveyed to a 
waiting bulk truck. All the equipment is 
mounted on a semi-trailer bed, according to 
the firm, which said that power is supplied 
by two diesel engines. To obtain complete 


data on the unit, circle Reader Service 
No. 16. 


Devise New Blender for 
Automatic Feed Units 


Elimination of hand mixing feed supple- 
ments into automatic feeding systems has 
been made possible by the Blend-O-Matic 
protein meter, according to its manufac- 
turer, Mogler Farm Industries, Inc., Lester, 
Iowa. 

By setting the device, the company said, 
the exact proportion of a supplement can 
be added automatically to produce the ra- 
tion desired. The Blend-O-Matic’s capacity 
reaches 100 pounds and it can be used for 
any type of supplement, it is claimed. 


Company spokesmen reported that adjust- 
ments can be made to empty the hopper in 
two minutes or in up to a half-hour. To ob- 
tain complete franchise facts, circle Reader 
Service No. 3. 


Ranchway Feeds, Fort Collins, Colo., has 
installed a Strong-Scott molasses regulator. 


Phil-Co Feeds, Malta, Mont., has installed 
a new rolling mill and feed plant at a cost 
of $175,000. 


Bemis Sewing Attachment 
Simplifies Bag Closure 


A new sewing attachment developed by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, is said by the 
firm to simplify and speed closure of multi- 
wall paper shipping bags. Called the Sew- 
Rite, the device mounts on the sewing ped- 
estal, Bemis said. 

It makes possible less operator time and 
permits the bag to adjust itself properly be- 
fore engaging the sewing machine, the com- 
pany noted. To obtain additional infor- 


mation and prices, circle Reader Service 
No. 10. 


Simonsen Announces New 


Bulk Feed Body Series 


Announcement of a new series of bulk 
feed bodies designed for mill-to-dealer serv- 
ice and farm delivery has been made by 
Simensen Mfg. Co., Quimby, Iowa. They 
are available in five to 15-ton capacities in 
single and tandem models, according to the 
firm. 

Manager Merle W. Simonsen said that 
certain design and construction features also 
make the series capable of handling bulk 
fertilizer. Improved hydraulically-driven au- 
gers allow unloading of 1,500 pounds of 
material a minute, it is claimed. For all the 
facts, circle Reader Service No. 11. 


Jute Market Conditions 
Are Better in India 


Improvement in jute market conditions at 
Calcutta, India, has been reported by the 
secretary of the Indian Jute Mills associa- 
tion to its Burlap Council at New York 
City. “This is a direct result of the con- 
structive action taken in May by IJMA for 
the voluntary sealing of looms combined 
with more favorable prospects for the new 
jute crop,” the council said. 


Association spokesmen said the voluntary 
sealing of looms in July was between three 
and four per cent, which is in addition to 
the nine per cent sealed earlier under a 
working time agreement. They added that 
some mills have reopened looms previously 
sealed voluntarily. 

A high number of looms was to be sealed 
voluntarily in July, the association originally 
had estimated. “But the market conditions 
have improved, particularly as regards the 
new crop prospects, and the present rela- 
tionship between jute and finished goods 
prices is reflected in the smaller cutback 
in production,” the association added. 


Adamsville (Tenn.) Grain Co., now is han- 
dling Honeggers’ complete line of products. 


TO CALIFORNIA STAFF 

Dr. Irving I. Geschwind has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of animal hus- 
bandry at the Davis campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. Dr. Geschwind, who 
earned his Ph.D. in endocrinology at the 
university's Berkeley campus in 1949, for- 
mezly was asseciate research endocrinologist 
at Hormone Research Laboratory, San 
Francisco, 
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Farrington, Bruce Add 
ADM Responsibilities 


New responsibilities have been assigned 
Vice Presidents Carl C. Farrington and 
Ralph Bruce of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, according to E. A. Olson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the agricultural 
group. 

Mr. Farrington, manager of the grain di- 
vision, was appointed to the newly-created 
posi:ion of vice president of the group. Mr. 
Bruce, oilseeds division manager, succeeds 
Mr. Farrington as manager of the firm’s 
grain operations except those on the Pacific 
coast. 


The new group vice president joined the 
company in 1948 as manager of the grain 
division. He was named a vice president 
soon after and elected a director in 1949. 
With Archer-Daniels since 1937, Mr. Bruce 
was elected an assistant vice president in 
1955 and a vice president in 1957. 


Abbott Appoints Brennan 


Division Sales Manager 


John J. Brennan has been appointed sales 
manager for the chemical marketing division 
of Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IIl., 
according to Vice President Floyd K. Thay- 
er. Mr. Brennan had been field sales man- 
ager. 

After earning a bachelor of science degree 
in pharmacy from the University of Colora- 
do, he joined Abbott in 1951 as a special 
representative. The new appointee became 
assistant sales manager in 1956 and field 
sales chief in 1958. 

Replacing Mr. Brennan as field sales head 
is Robert G. Morton, formerly assistant man- 
ager of field sales. An alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Mr. Morton joined the 
firm in 1955 as a sales representative and 
was named to his former post in 1959. 


IOWA FEED MEETING 
Dates for the 1960 convention of the 
Western Grain & Feed association have 
been announced by Executive Secretary 
Robert Skinner. The event will held Nov. 
20-22 at the Fort Des Moines hotel, Des 
Moines. 


Pfizer’s Vigofac-6 New 
Growth Factor Product 


Vigofac-6, a new source of unidentified 
growth factors to bolster livestock and poul- 
try rations, has been introduced by the agri- 
cultural division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York City, according to Vice President 
J. J. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson said the product incor- 
porates the same qualities of the former 
UGF source into a freer flowing, non-dust- 
ing formulation that is superior to regular 
Vigofac. Its cost-cutting flexibility, he add- 
ed, offers advantages in the formulation 
of livestock and poultry feeds. 

Six pounds of Vigofac-6 will supply all 
the requirements needed in a ton of broiler 
feed, it is claimed. The product, the firm 
said, has no offensive odor and requires no 
special storage or handling facilities. 

A result of fermentation research, the new 
product is designed as a complete or partial 
replacement or as a supplement to a num- 
ber of UGF sources, the company said. To 
obtain complete details, circle Reader Serv- 
ice No. 20. 


Kansas State Adds Funds 
To Upgrade Mill Courses 


Pledges of $50,000 each from Farmers 
Union Jobbing association, Kansas City, and 
Farmers Cooperative Commission, Hutchi- 
son, Kan., have been earmarked for the re- 
habilitation of the department of flour and 
feed milling at Kansas State University. 

John A. Shellenberger, department head, 


. . . but still the most copied 


... United States 
Patent No. 2,673,729 


buggy on the market. 


said, “These funds will contribute substan- 
tially to the restoration of facilities and hast- 
en completion of the project.” He termed 
the pledges “an expression of confidence in 
the teaching and research program of the 
future.” 

Dr. Shellenberger added that the funds 
will be used to purchase equipment which 
will enable his department to pace the cur- 
rent “technological changes.” Facilities of 
the original department of flour and feed 
milling industries were almost totally de- 
stroyed by fire in 1957. 

J. H. Dean, general manager of the com- 
mission, observed that southwest farmers felt 
the loss of the facilities keenly. P. J. Nash, 
secretary-manager of the association, said 
the need for research in the marketing of 
their products was well recognized by 
farmers. 


Merck Sales Up a Trifle 


But Earnings Decline 


Earnings of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J., and its subsidiaries during the first 
six months of the current year dipped be- 
low those of 1959’s comparable period de- 
spite a slight hike in sales, according to 
President John T. Connor. 

Mr. Connor reported that the 1960 net 
sales totaled $111,416,000, 0.6 per cent over 
those of the 1959 period’s $110,787,000, 
This half-year’s net income came to $14, 
784,000, providing $1.37 a share of com- 
mon stock, he said, adding that this was 6.7 
per cent under the $15,847,000 income for 
1959’s first half, which equalled $1.48 a 
share. 

Competition from foreign producers in 
domestic and foreign markets continued its 
adverse effect on the sales and earnings 
of many domestically-manufactured Merck 
products, especially vitamins, Mr. Connor 
declared. He said that second-quarter 1960 
net income was 7.9 per cent less than that 
for the similar 1959 period. 


Hathaway New Executive 


Of Procadian Producer 


Appointment of Norman E. Hathaway as 
executive vice president for its nitrogen di- 
vision has been announced by Allied Chem- 
ical Corp., New York City. He previously 
served as assistant to Jacob White, the di- 
vision president. 


Allied produces Procadian brand feed 
urea. Its new divisional executive is a Uni 
versity of Maryland alumnus. 


But, our competitors haven’t copied our 
high quality workmanship, and our buggy 
has been approved by the weights and meas- 
ures department for commercial weighing. 
The buggies are shipped ready to use — 
no costly assembly needed. 


Purina Earnings Dip in 


Its First Nine Months 


Net earnings of Ralston Purina Co. were 
down $1,860,000 in the first nine months of 
its corporate year compared with a sim lar 
period ending in 1959, Chairman Donzld 
Danforth has reported. Sales were down 
some 18 million dollars to $382,902,028 

Mr. Danforth noted that April wa 
“poor month” but that May and J 
showed improvement. Earnings per co! 
mon share in the current nine-month p-ti 
od were $2.01 compared to $2.30 a ;:af 
ago. 


To serve you, we have 5 styles and many 
sizes to meet your exact requirements. Prices 
start at $285.00. 


Accept no substitutes — insist on a quali- 
ty buggy — at lower prices. 


Original 


by ALLIED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


P.O. BOX 192 WAUPACA, WIS. 
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Spastic Syndrome 
Dairy Cows Increases 


A disease of dairy cattle older than 
tive years of age is posing a serious 
»roblem to many cattle raisers. Here a 
veterinarian on the faculty at Ithaca, 
N. Y., discusses the spastic syndrome 
vilment and explains theories on its 
cause. 


Spastic syndrome, “stretches,” or 
“crampiness” is a disease of bulls and 
cows most commonly occurring after 
five years of age. 

It is characterized by the spastic con- 
tractions of the muscles of one or both 
rear limbs, back, and in severe cases, 
the entire body. These cramps usually 
last from several seconds to several 
minutes, but they may last for one- 
half hour or longer and then sudden- 
ly cease, only to be repeated when a 
stimulus is supplied. Frequent severe 
attacks may occur for several weeks 
and then be followed by mild signs of 
the disease for several months. 

In extreme cases, the animal has dif- 
ficulty standing and eating, becomes 
debilitated or cast, and is slaughtered. 
Spastic signs are never observed when 
the animal is lying down. In most mild 
to moderate cases, cattle remain af- 
fected for the remainder of their life- 
time. 

Although this condition in cattle 
has been observed occasionally for 
many years, the incidence has risen 
sharply in the past 10 years and has 
caused concern, especially in purebred 
dairy herds and artificial insemina- 
tion centers. 


Well-Studied Problem 

The disease has been studied by the 
aithor and his associates in over 100 
ttle and the following observations 
ve been made: There is no apparent 
s-asonal incidence, although most of 
“ce severe attacks occur during the 
‘nter stabling period. The disease 
» fects both sexes equally. Although 
ttle as young as two years of age 
‘'y be mildly affected, most cattle 
.ow no sign of the disease until over 
ve years of age. 
In New York state, the breed in- 
lence from highest to lowest is: Hol- 
‘ins, Guernseys, and Ayrshires. This 
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By DR. S. J. ROBERTS 
New York State Veterinary College 


disease is rarely seen in Brown Swiss, 
Shorthorn, and Brahman cattle and 
has not been observed in the Jersey, 
Aberdeen Angus, or Hereford breeds. 
From a study of the pedigrees of af- 
fected cattle there is definite evidence 
of an hereditary transmission of the 
disease but the exact mode of inherit- 
ance has not been ascertained. In Hol- 
steins, the incidence is quite high in 
certain bloodlines that have become 
popular in recent years. The three 
Ayrshire bulls observed with spastic 
syndrome were all of the same line 
of breeding. 


Nutrition No Factor 
There is no evidence that nutritional 
factors have a role in this syndrome. 
Affected animals are found on all nu- 
tritional levels and under extremely 
varied feeding and housing conditions. 
No evidences of either vitamin or min- 
eral deficiences have been detected in 

blood studies or feed analyses. 


Clinical signs and responses to vari- 
ous stimuli and drugs place the seat of 
this disease syndrome on the central 
nervous system, probably in the upper 
brain stem. Because the signs of this 
disease are intermittent when the ani- 
mal is standing and absent when it is 
lying down, this condition probably is 
a functional derangement of the pos- 
tural reflex mechanisms. 

Careful histologic study of the brain, 
spinal cord, and peripheral nerves of 
affected animals have revealed no le- 
sions not commonly observed in all 


Seek to Learn Calcium 
Source in Cow’s Milk 


Where does the calcium in cow's milk 
come from? That’s a question to which an 
answer is being sought in a new research 
study at the University of Arizona. 

Dr. V. R. Smith, head of dairy science at 
Tucson, explained that the work seeks to 
determine how much calcium comes from 
the rations fed dairy cows and how much 
comes from the bone structure of the cows. 
The Public Health service has granted 
$31,395 to support the research. 


older cattle. Experiments with drugs 
that act upon the myoneural synapse 

ave been ineffective or negative, 
while spinal cord depressants like me- 
phenesin have a marked relaxing and 
alleviating, although usually tempo- 
rary, effect on severely affected ani- 
mals. 


The tranquilizing drugs produce a 
definite relaxing and beneficial effect 
on some animals, but too frequently 
they produce adverse effects or none 
at all. Narcotic or sedative drugs, such 
as chloral hydrate, or barbiturates, are 
ineffective. Since arthritis apparently 
aggravates this condition, gluco-corti- 
coids and butazolidin may bring about 
some alleviation of symptoms by re- 
ducing the pain due to arthritis. 

Contributing or predisposing factors 
in the development of this spastic syn- 
drome are painful inflammations or in- 
fections of the claw such as foot rot, 
growths between the claws (quittors 
or corns), a large pendulous udder, ad- 
vanced pregnancy, and arthritis. These 
conditions more commonly affect old- 
er, heavier cattle. Observations of Hol- 
stein and Guernsey cattle have re- 
vealed that excessively straight limbs 
with a weak hock predispose to foot 
diseases and arthritis; painful stimuli 
from these limbs apparently produce 
spastic signs. 

In older cattle, the common occur- 
rence of arthritis especially associated 
with poor conformation is a problem 
of increasing importance. Little is 
known about arthritis in cattle. Some 
workers have suggested, on the basis 
of clinical signs, that spastic syndrome 
is cause by spondylitis or arthritic le- 
sions in the spinal column. Careful 
post-mortem studies have shown spon- 
dylitis to be present in some, but com- 
pletely absent in most, affected cattle. 

At present, spastic syndrome in cat- 
tle appears to be an inherited function- 
al defect of the central nervous system 
characterized by spasms of the skeletal 
muscles, especially of the rear limbs 
and back while standing, and aggra- 
vated or initiated by painful peripheral 
stimuli. 
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OR IS THERE? 


Leukemia now gives its young vic- 
tims only months of life. But there 
is hope for those with this form of 
cancer. That hope is research. 

Research has already extended 
the lives of many leukemia pa- 
tients by months and even years. 
Research alone can find a way to 
stop this cancer of the blood-form- 
ing tissues once it has mysteri- 
ously begun. And every day that 
a leukemia patient lives allows 
science one more day to find a cure 
—or even a new way to extend his 
life a little longer. 

Every year leukemia kills 2,000 
children and 10,000 adults, and 
the incidence is rising. Every year 
the American Cancer Society allo- 
cates more and more money to 
research specifically related to leu- 
kemia. Last year, it allotted nearly 
$1,000,000 to such research, out of 
a total research expenditure of 
about $12,000,000. Much more 
money is needed this year. The 
more you contribute, the faster 
research on leukemia and other 
forms of cancer will pro- 
gress. Guard your fam- 
ily! Fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check! 
Send your contribution 
to “Cancer,” in care of 
your local post office 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Custom 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


Additional advertising excellence recognition ha; 
come to a feed industry supplier. The nitrogen prod 
ucts division of W. R. Grace & Co., New York City 
has Leen cited by the First Advertising Agency group 
for both its direct mail industrial advertising and for its 
feed urea advertisements. Burton L. How, Grace adver- 
titing manager for nitrogen products, and Ridgway- 
Hirsch Advertising Co. of St. Louis prepared the ad 
vertising copy. 

The Pillsbury Co. has honored a Californian for win- 
ning its “name the farm” feed division contest, Donald 
P. Sevrens of Georgetown won $4,000 in Pillsbury mer. 
chandise of his choice plus $1,000 cash. His feed dealer, 
Consumer's Co-Op, Placerville, also won an award. 

Wirthmore Feeds, Inc., Waltham, Mass., has honored its retiring bulk feed 
sales manager, Earl W. Stevens, as “being largely responsible for the growth 
of bulk feed tonnage” in the firm’s volume. Mr. Stevens was with Wirthmore 
for 25 years. 

The executive director of the National Renderers association, John J. Hamel 
Jr., was among the featured speakers at the recent convention in Rome of the 
Italian Mixed Feed Manufacturers. Dr. Russ Rasmussen of Peter Hand Foun- 
dation, Chicago, was another key speaker at the meeting. 

Here’s one of the pace-making sows at Honeggers’ & Co.'s research farm 


near Forrest, Ill. She gave birth to a litter of 20 pigs, 
last month. The sow is in a research project for the study of gestation rations. 

There’s a new Pharo on the scene at the Robert Pharo residence, Nazareth, 
Pa. Mr. Pharo, an official of Keystone Dehydrators, Inc., and his wife, Joyce. 
welcomed their third son on July 4. Bob is a past president of the American 
Dehydrators association. 

A new feed mill at Lydford, Jamaica, with a 16,000-ton annual capacity has 
been launched by an affiliate of Reynolds Jamaica Mines, Ltd. The firm is 
producing poultry, dairy, and swine rations as a Purina Check-R-Mix fran’ 
chise holder. Concentrates and grain are being imported from this country. 

New officers and directors of the Twin Cities chapter of the American 
Society of Women Accountants include three ladies actively connected wit! 
the feed industry. They are Evelyn Christensen and Mary Quesnoy of Jersec. 
Security Co. as corresponding secretary and director, respectively, and Beatrice 
Sandquist, Campbell-Mithun Advertising, director. 

Merck & Co.’s manager of animal science nutrition studies, Dr. Lauren: 
Michaud, was a top speaker at the 1960 convention of the Canadian Veterinar: 
Medical association. He stressed the need for specialized veterinarians workin; 
in applied nutrition and animal husbandry in his address at Halifax, N. S. 

Pernambuco, Brazil, is the site of a new feed plant which is processin; 
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ca-cor bean byproducts into high-pro- 
te’: concentrates. Initial capacity is 
44.900 tons yearly. The company re- 
pe tedly has succeeded in eliminating 
to. ic factors from castor beans to make 
them suitable for feeding. 

foneggers’ sent what it termed a 
“Pork Special” train to Ohio dealers 
recently. The big train carried hog 
su )plements which Big H_ retailers 
were able to offer feeders at direct- 
from-the-car prices, according to the 
m. aufacturer. 

Paul L. Krueger, advertising manag- 
er or Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena, Calif., 
is ‘he new president of the Advertising 


PRESIDENT PAUL KRUEGER 


Club of Pasadena. Paul also is active in 
Covina (Calif.) Little League baseball 
and Junior League football sponsor- 
ship. 

The Dr. Robert Spitzers (he is pres- 
ident of Murphy Products Co., Bur- 
lington, Wis.) have named their first 
daughter Susan. The Spitzers also have 
two sons. 

A pickup truck loaded with a ton of 
feed was top prize in a recent contest 
sponsored by Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City. The winner was 
George Titsworth of Greenridge, Mo., 
who received his award from President 
Mex Straube. 


Ne. to the business of handling Honegg- 
ers products is Blue Ribbon Hatchery, 
Ce! na, Ohio. 


AMBURGO APPOINTED 

nburgo Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has 
be. appointed by Northern Biochemical 
Co »., Sheldon, lowa, as sales representative 
fo: Actaferm on the eastern seaboard. Acta- 
fe. is Northern Biochemical’s enzyme- 
ba. d fermentation additive for cattle, hog, 
an poultry feeds. 
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Cooper, Finley Officers 
Of Klau-Van Pietersom 


Eugene E. Cooper and John D. Finley, 
experienced executives in agricultural adver- 
tising and sales promotion, have been pro- 
moted to vice presidencies and account 
group management by a leading Milwaukee 
advertising agency, Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Inc., according to President George 
J. Callos. 

Mr. Cooper, a 1947 agricultural journal- 
ism graduate of Iowa State University, has 
been associated with the firm since 1954. 
He formerly had been on the s‘affs of Allied 
Mills, Inc., at Fort Wayne, Ind.; Spartan 
Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; and 
the Glidden Co., Indianapolis. 

Mr. Finley joined the organization in 
1956 and is an alumnus of the University 
of Minnesota. He has spent more than 20 
years in advertising, sales promotion, and 
public relations. Seven of those years were 
in associa‘ion with J. R. Watkins Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn. 


Large Acreage Leased by 
Ag Station in Arkansas 


One thousand acres of land recently were 
leased under a long-term agreement by the 
University of Arkansas agricultural experi- 
ment station and are to be operated as part 
of the southwest branch experiment station. 

Consisting of some 320 acres of bottom- 
land, 503 acres of upland pasture and mead- 


ow land, and 177 acres of pine forest, the 
area was described by a university official, 
Dr. John W. White, as a highly-developed 
crop and livestock farm. 

A wide variety of soils typical of Arkan- 
sas’ coastal plain is represented on the 
farm. The newly-acquired acreage will be 
used for beef cattle and forestry research, 
with emphasis on cow and calf programs, 
according to Dr. White. 


Radio Stations Promote 


Use of Burlap Sacking 


Key radio stations in selected feed-con- 
suming market areas are broadcasting spot 
announcements to feed dealers and feeders 
to stimulate consumer demand for feed in 
returnable bags, according to the Burlap 
Council, New York City, which is sponsor- 
ing the promotion. 

Repeated on daily farm director programs, 
the “spot” broadcasts begin in the Midwest 
Aug. 15 and are to continue to Dec. 16. In 
the Southwest, they will be heard from 
Sept. 5 to Dec. 16. 


Eight radio stations are cooperating in 
the venture, according to William A. Nu- 
gent, council vice president. They will of- 
fer a pamphlet, “How to Care for and Cash 
in on Returnable Burlap Bags,” to request- 
ing listeners, Mr. Nugent said. 


S &S Feed Service & Milling Co., Shulls- 
burg, Wis., has been appointed a Kent 
Feeds dealer. 


First 
in feeding 
research 


Land O Lakes 


Sell the big exclusive — Land O'Lakes 
research! Feeds that have been tested 
again and again — improved again 
and again — and certified for higher 
feeding efficiency by Anoka Research 
Farms. 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. 
2215 N.E. Kennedy ® Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


control systems 


FAST — 
ACCURATE — 
SIMPLE — 


Automation control systems for weigh 
batching formula feed in large and medium 
capacity mills. Each system is engineered 
and built to meet exacting production re- 
quirements. 

Some areas open for 
Manufacturers Representation 


Wisconsin Electrical 


Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1237 SO. 3rd STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 
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Sherwood Names Trio of 
Salesmen, Plant Head 


Appointment of three new sales represen- 
tatives, a plant superintendent, and the addi- 
tion of a second shift at its Baltimore Feed 
& Grain division plant have been announced 
by Sherwood Feed Mills, Inc., Baltimore. 

The representatives are Wilson Wilcox, 
assigned to the Delaware-New Jersey terri- 
tory; Thomas Hagerman, West Virginia- 
western Maryland; and W. W. Brown, cen- 
tral Virginia. Messrs. Wilcox and Hagerman 
formerly were associated with Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Buffalo, and Mr. Brown with 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Sherwood reported that the Baltimore 
feed division plant recently had been mod- 
ernized to operate as a complete bulk, push- 
button mill. Steen Westerberg, University of 
Maryland alumnus, was appointed plant su- 
perintendent. He is a former vocational ag- 
riculture instructor in the Maryland public 
school system. 


CSC Elects Director, 
Tells Higher Earnings 


Harry C. Hagerty has been named a 
board member of Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York City, which also an- 
nounced a significant increase in its earnings 
for the first half of 1960. Mr. Hagerty is 
vice chairman of Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co.'s board and also serves on the 
directorates of a number of other firms. 

Nineteen-sixty’s half-year earnings totaled 


$2,618,178, compared with $1,367,312 for 
a similar period last year, according to 
President Maynard C. Wheeler. Per-share 
earnings were 93 cents this year and 40 
cents last year, he added. Comparable sales 
figures were $34,385,512 and $32,474,357. 

Mr. Wheeler reported that second-quarter 
earnings were $1,484,510 (53 cents a share), 
against 1959 earnings of $701,632 (25 cents 
a share) on sales of $18,172,375 and $16,- 
686,951, respectively. 

“The 80 per cent rise in [first-half] earn- 
ings is due to the company’s continuing em- 
phasis on expansion of the profitable areas 
of its business, favorable results from the 
company-wide profit-improvement program, 
and the maintenance of operations at effi- 
cient capacities,” President Wheeler said. 


Ledder Now an Assistant 
Sales Chief for Abbott 


Edward J. Ledder Jr. has been appointed 
assistant director of sales in charge of prod- 
uct promotion by Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill. Mr. Ledder, an alum- 
nus of the University of Chicago, joined the 
firm’s production department in 1939. 

After working in the shipping, factory 
costs, and pricing departments, the new ap- 
pointee became sales coordinator in 1954. 
He earned a master’s degree in business ad- 


ministration and was a navy officer in 
World War II. 


Lydford, Ltd., St. Ann, Jamaica, has pur- 
chased a new Strong-Scott mixer and mo- 
lasses regulator. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
PROTAMONE 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 


AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
PACIFIC MOLASSES 
DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
CALF MANNA 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 


n 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED > 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 


NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


Call TAG THOMPSON 
For the BEST 


in Formula Feed Tags 
“Thompson's Tags Are Tops!" 
Fast Service « Reasonable Prices 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


1 RUSSELL ST.. HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Phone WEstmore 3-0776 
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Moore of Beltsville io 


Address Vermont Meet 


Dr. L. A. Moore, head of dairy cattle re. 
search for the Department of Agriculture at 
Beltsville, Md., will be guest speaker at the 
forthcoming annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Feed Dealers & Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. Date of the gathering is Sept. 29 
and its location is the University of Ver- 
mont at Burlington. 

A leader in his field, Dr. Moore will dis- 
cuss feed additives for dairy and poultry 1a- 
tions. His address will be one of three to 
be heard at the morning session, which 
opens at 10 o'clock with registration. 

An official welcome will be presented by 
University President John T. Frey. His mes- 
sage will be followed by that of Dr. J. R 
Wadsworth, who has entitled his address, 
“First Air on the Farm.” 

Following luncheon, Experiment Station 
Director Thomas W. Dowe will describe 
animal husbandry nutrition in South Amer- 
ica. His observations were made while a con- 
sultant in animal nutrition in that country, 

A projected view of the status of Ver- 
mont’s poultry industry will be the topic of 
Prof. D. C. Henderson. Along a similar 
vein, Dr. A. M. Smith will discuss the 
state’s future in dairying. 

Winding up the afternoon program will 
be the annual business session. A dinner 
and entertainment have been arranged for 
the evening. 


Bill Yearsley New Head 
Of Chase Denver Sales 


Appointment of W. L. (Bill) Yearsley as 
manager of its Denver sales office has been 
announced by Chase Bag Co., New York 
City. The new sales chief has been with 
the firm for 23 years. 

He has been active in the Des Moines 
territory for several years. Mr. Yearsley will 
headquarter in the Reynolds bldg. at Denver. 


Stored-Grain Insects a 


Mexican Study Subject 


Basic research on how altitude, moisture, 
and temperature affect activities of grain- 
damaging insects was studied recently in 
Mexico by Donald A. Wilbur, Kansas State 
University entomologist. Mexico was chosen 
because of its wide variation in terrain, the 
school said. 

Mr. Wilbur is recognized as one of the 
world’s leading authorities on stored grain 
insect problems. His studies were conducted 
while on temporary appointment to the 
Mexican staff of the Rockefeller foundation. 
A public health service grant of $51,416 
will provide support for four more years of 
the studies, Kansas State reported. 


PURINA PRODUCTION SHIFTS 

Fred Raunikar has been named superi’- 
tendent for Ralston Purina Co.’s Wichi a 
(Kan.) plant, according to David L. Gran*, 
manufacturing vice president. Mr. Raunike’, 
former supervisor at the firm's Visala 
(Calif.) operation, is being replaced thee 
by Harold Byars, night foreman at Purin: s 
Stockton (Calif.) plant. 
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New Prater Equipment Is 
Revealed at Staff Meet 


Two new additions to the firm’s line were 
; troduced at a recent meeting for 21 repre- 
<ntatives of Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 
They are a four-ton Twin Spiral mixer and 
a high-speed hay and grain mill, which were 
¢-monstrated in action at the session. 

Eleven states were represented at the 
e thering, which for two days provided 


GEORGE F. THOMAS 


serious commentary, training, and relaxa- 
tion. George F. Thomas, Prater president, 
addressed the group on “Trends in the Feed 
Business.”’ Sales Manager Bill Earl outlined 
plans for the company during the balance 
of 1960. 

In the golf tourney, Howard Baumann, 
central Illinois representative, chalked up 
the low score and Roland Nelson of North- 
ern Illinois nicked low score with handicap. 
Harold Attebery and Stretch Ebinger, Ohio 
representatives, were credited with the best 
fish stories. 


Drew Agricultural Sales 
Offices Now at Boonton 


Sales offices of the agricultural division 
o! E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., Boonton, N. J., 
have been joined with the firm’s main pro- 
duction facilties, according to J. M. Hag- 
erty sales manager for the division. 

Mr. Hagerty requested that all future in- 
guiries pertaining to agricultural sales and 
service be addressed to 416 Division st., 
Boonton. The consolidation, it was reported, 
\ is made to insure a more efficient opera- 
tn and provide better service. 


F rmers Co-Op association, Inwood, Iowa, 
cently purchased a Strong-Scott ribbon 
n ‘xer. 


eal 


oning Grain & Lumber Co., Luzerne, 
wa, plans to build a new 25 by 90-foot 
fe od mill. 
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Feed, Grain Trade Associations 


American Corn Millers Federation, 173 W. 
Madison, Chicago, II. 

American Dehydrators Assn., Joseph 
Chrisman, Exec. V.P., 430 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City 5, Mo. 

*American Feed Mfrs. Assn., Wm. Dia- 
mond, Secy., 33 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

*Arizona Grain & Seed Assn., Willis F. 
Nielson, Secy., 116 W. Fourth Av., 
Mesa, Ariz. 

*California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Jack W. Flammer, Pres., 1400 
Tenth St., Sacramento, Calif. 

*Central Retail Feed Assn., Inc., Eldon H. 
Roesler, Exec. Secy., 1712 W. St. Paul 
Av., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed Dealers 
Assn., R. L. Wier, Exec. Secy., 519 
Boston Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

Distillers Feed Research Council, Inc., 
Lawrence Carpenter, Exec. Dir., 1232 
Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
Inc., Austin W. Carpenter, Secy. & 
Exec. Dir., Sherburne, N. Y. 

*Farmers Elevator Assn. of Minnesota, 
Lloyd A. Nelson, Secy., 512 Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

*Farmers Elevator Assn. of South Dakota, 
Clif C. Anderson, Secy., 327 Citizens 
Bldg., Aberdeen, S. D. 

Florida Feed Dealers Assn., T. P. Shields, 
Secy., Security Mills, Tampa, Fla. 

Georgia Feed Assn., Inc., W. L. Kinard, 
Secy.-Treas., 3240 Peachtree Rd., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

*Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., Al- 
vin E. Oliver, Exec. V.P., Folger Bldg., 
Washington D. C. 

Grain Elevator & Processing Supts., Dean 
M. Clark, Exec. Secy., Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

*JIlinois Feed Assn., Dean M. Clark, Secy., 
Board of, Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Illinois Grain Dealers Assn., Ed S. Her- 
ron, Secy., Gilman, III. 

*Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 
Fred K. Sale, Secy., 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

*Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Orris 

_ E. Case, Secy.-Treas., 901 Wiley Bldg., 
Hutchinson, Kan. 

*Kentucky Feed & Grain Assn., Jack Weber, 

Secy.-Treas., P.O. Box 425, Lexington, 

Ky. 

*Michigan Feed €& Grain Assn., Nevels 
Pearson, Secy., P.O. Box 472, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn., Lloyd Larson, 
Exec. V. P., 20 West Ninth St. Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed Assn., D. A. 
Meinershagen, Exec. Secy.-Treas., Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 

Montana Feed Mfrs. & Dealers Assn., Pat 
DeVoir, Secy.-Treas., Occident Elevator, 
Sidney, Mont. 

Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., Mrs. 
Donald E. Mattison, Secy.-Treas., Box 8, 
Cattaraugus, N. Y. 

National Feed Ingredients Asen., Inc., 
Paul Bonewitz, Secy., Bonevit? Labora- 
tories, Burlington, Iowa. 


National Soybean Processors Assn., R. G. 
Houghtlin, Pres., 3818 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

*Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Howard W. Elm, Secy., 818 Trust 
Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Parley G. Jensen, Exec. Secy., 211 Sec- 
ond St., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

North Carolina Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., O. W. Faison, Secy., N. C. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Raleigh. 

Northwest Country Elevator Assn., Pete 
Stallcop, Secy., 1252 Grain Exchange 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

*Northwest Feed Mfrs. Assn., Roger Berg- 
lund, Secy., 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 

Northwest Retail Feed Assn., W. D. 
Flemming, Secy.-Treas., 112 Grain Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Northwestern Pennsylvania Feed Dealers 
Assn., Chas. A. Karg, Secy.-Treas., 1121 
E. Second St., Oil City, Pa. 

*Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 
George Greenleaf, Secy., 5625 N. High 
St., Worthington, Ohio. 

*Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
E. R. Humphrey, Secy.-Treas., P. O. 
Box 809, Enid, Okla. 

*Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Assn., Mur- 
ray H. McPhail, Exec. V.P., Room 212, 
69 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., Rus- 
sell Hayes, Secy., 702 Lewis Bldg., 
Portland 4, Ore. 

*Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Assn., 
Merrill D. Sather, Secy., 418 Peyton 
Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

Panhandle Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
C. W. Fletcher, Secy., P. O. Box 1841, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

*Pennsylvania Millers €& Feed Dealers 
Assn., Donald W. Parke, Secy., 4314 
E. Main St., Ephrata, Pa. 

Tennessee Feed Mfrs. Assn., W. H. Le- 
vine, Secy., First National Bank Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Texas Grain & Feed Assn., Ray B. Bow- 
den, Secy.-Treas., 407 Fort Worth Club 

Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Upper Peninsula (Michigan) Feed Dealers 
Assn., J. O. MacInnis, Secy., 143 Ar- 
lington St., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

*Utah Feed Mfrs. & Dealers Assn., Lawr- 
ence Morris, Secy.-Treas., Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Virgina State Feed Assn., S. E. Ayler, 
Secy., Lynchburg, Va. 

Washington State Feed Assn., Mel Erick- 
son, Secy.-Treas., Nordquist Feed Mills, 
Redmond, Wash. 

*Western Grain & Feed Assn., Robert 
Skinner, Exec. Secy., 401 Shops Bldg., 
Des Moines 9, iowa. 

West Virginia Feed Dealers Assn., Geo. F. 
Darlington, Secy., Box 1266, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Wyoming Grain, Feed & Seed Deglers 
Assn., Everett Berry, Secy., P. O. Box 
118, Sheridan, Wyo. 


*Directory available. 
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Call Bob or Babe 


Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya ' 
Linseed Meal 
Alfalfa 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 
FEderal 2-2418 
334 Midland Bank Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serving Mills & Breeders 


For ove 
DEVOLKOD 


© 
VITAMIN, OILS (Fortitied Cod Liver Oils 
DEVOLKOD © NON-DEST. 

COD LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 

“Stabilized” 


From Can to Carloads 
ORegon 9-8400 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


Division of Chas. L. Huisking & Co., Inc. 
417-FB Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ONE SHOT 


Many Feed Manufacturers 
Rely Solely On 


WESTERN YEAST CULTURES 


In Their Feeds For 


1. Natural B Vitamin Source. 
2. U.G.F. Source. 

3. Antibiotics (natural lactic). 
4. Digestive Enzymes. 


And They Are Producing Good 
Feeds At Less Cost. 


Write WESTERN YEAST CO. 
Chillicothe, Illinois 


CONSULTANT 
10 THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


Cc. W. Sievert 


Room 855 Board of Trade Bldg. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone WEbster 9-3256 


Fruen Milling Elevates 


Arthur Fruen, Johnson 


Arthur B. Fruen and Sheldon Johnson 
have been elected chairman of the board 
and president, respectively, of Fruen Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Fruen had served as 
president since 1923. Mr. Johnson had been 
named treasurer in 1941. 

The new board chairman started with 
the organization in 1909 and has guided 


ARTHUR FRUEN 


the firm to its present position as one of 
the most diversified milling operations in 
the country. Mr. Johnson joined Fruen Mill- 
ing Co. in 1936 as a bookkeeper, becoming 
assistant secretary in 1939. 

Re-elected vice president was George C. 
Anderson. A. Bruce Fruen was named 
treasurer, Roger A. Fruen was chosen sec- 
retary, and Richard W. Fruen was appointed 
a director. 


Specifide Names Battin 
New Advertising Head 


Robert J. Battin has been appointed ad- 
vertising director for Specifide, Inc., of 
Indianapolis and Des Moines, according to 
President John O. Beasley. Mr. Battin is a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin. 

He began his career in agricultural jour- 
nalism at Madison by spending a year in 
the school’s farm radio activities program. 
In 1957 he went to Michigan State Uni- 
versity to represent the Michigan agricul- 
tural experiment station in public relations. 

The new appointee remained there for 
2'4 years before becoming associated with 
Specifide. Mr. and Mrs. Battin, who reside 
in the Butler University area at Indianapolis, 
are the parents of a young daughter. 


Pet Feed & Supply, Ettingham, IIl., has 
been franchised to sell the products of 
Honeggers’. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. of Minneapolis 
has installed a pair of Strong-Scott mixers 
at its Neodesha (Kan.) plant. 


IOWA SEED MEET 

Theme of the forthcoming 58th annua! 
convention of the Iowa Seed Dealers assc 
ciation is “The Seed Industry in a Changin; 
Agriculture,” according to Robert Skinner 
association secretary-treasurer. Some 200) 
persons are expected to a‘tend the event 
scheduled for Sept. 29-30 at the Savery 
hotel, Des Moines. 


Panogen Division Name 


Is Changed by Morton 


Chicago’s Morton Chemical Co. has 
changed the name of its Panogen Co. divi- 
sion to the agricultural division, according 
to J. E. Rich, president of the parent firm. 
Mr. Rich said the change was needed “to 
describe more accurately the division's rapid 
growth in the agricultural chemical field.” 

The newly-renamed division has expand- 
ed its line from Panogen liquid seed treat- 
ments to include grain and soil fumigants, 
soil and turf fungicides, and animal repel- 
lents in the past few years, it was noted. 

President Rich said that Morton Chemi- 
cal also includes an industrial chemical divi- 
sion. Parent firm home offices are at 110 N. 
Wacker dr., near the Loop. 


Stress in Layers Theme 


Of New Pfizer Program 


Scheduled to be revealed this fall by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City, 
is a unique way to evaluate stress in a lay- 
ing flock, according to the firm. Simulta- 
neously, the company is to launch a nation- 
wide education program relating to laying 
cycle management. 

Pfizer said the new concept will show 
ways to control stress conditions that result 
in inadequate egg laying. A rating chart will 
be made available by the firm to poultry- 
men so they can recognize many of the fac- 
tors which cause stress. 

Various stress factors, the company said, 
sap the strength of laying hens, weaken 
their resistance to disease, and lower egg 
production. The chart, Pfizer added, can be 
used “to figure to what extent a program 
of supportive therapy is needed to control 
stress in the flock.” 


Feed, Shell Businesses 


Note Half-Century Mark 


Corporation President George H. Geb: 
hardt has announced that the two firms 
comprising the organization, Universa! 
Crushed Shell Co. and Universal Minera! 
Feed Co., Muscatine, Iowa, are observing 
their 50th year in business. 

Universal Crushed Shell was establishe: 
in 1910 by Mr. Gebhardt and his father 
Carl C., primarily to produce crushed she! 
for poultry. After its incorporation a shor. 
time later, the firm began manufacturin; 
mineral feed for livestock. 


Colfax (Wash.) Grain Growers has begur 
construction of a 400000-bushel grain ele 
vator near the city. Costing some $200,000 
it will be of slip-form construction. 
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Feeders Rap Lack 
Interest Shown 
Some Feed Dealers 


What do farmers think of the feed 
-etailers who sell them their needs? 
The phrase “who serve them” is not 
used, for reasons which the following 
article brings out. Here are some 
-hought-provoking questions and an- 
swers to them from midwestern 


feeders. 


This 1960 survey was conducted by 
Theodore Martell, veterans’ agricul- 
ture instructor on the staff of Belgrade 
(Minn.) High school. His questions 
directed to 117 feeders bring out re- 
plies which indicate that a great deal 
more service should be rendered feed- 
ers by the retailers in his area who 
serve them. 

Here is a summary of the questions 
Mr. Martell asked and the replies he 
obtained: 

Only 40 said yes to: Do you discuss 
with your local dealer right feed com- 
binations? All replied no to: Does he 
tell you about the consequences of un- 
balanced rations? All replied no to: 
Does he advise you to keep alert to 
change in farm feeds? 

Only a dozen feeders said they ever 
had been visited by their feed suppli- 
ers. Only 10 felt the dealer showed a 
genuine interest in their problems. 
Just six had ever received suggestions 
on better management practices from 
their feed men. A scant 11 ever had 
been advised of the importance of ade- 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


COLBY MILLING, INC. 
COLPY., WISCONSIN 
160-166 


quate protein levels in their rations. 
Rating of Service 

The feeders were asked to evaluate 
the service rendered by the dealers at 
their places of business. The virtually 
unanimous rating was “Fair.” Only 39 
said they got prompt service at the re- 
tail outlet. 

Twenty-six feeders complained that 
they did not get feed in time before 
running out despite the fact they or- 
dered in plenty of time. 

Handling of sacked feeds by retail- 
ers was roundly criticized. A total of 
110 said sacked rations did not “come 
out in fit shape to handle.” On bulk 
feed delivery, farmers indicated dis- 
pleasure with deliverymen not clean- 
ing up around bins after filling them. 
The margin was three-to-one of dis- 
satisfaction. 

On the positive side, only 15 per 
cent claimed their suppliers ever mis- 
represented their feeds. A third of 
those responding indicated that their 
dealers had sold them on feeds which 
would perform better than competitive 
brands. 

Knowledge of Feeds 

Almost every respondent indicated 
he felt his supplier did not know as 
much about his products and their 
proper use as he should. Virtually all 
noted a lack of courtesy among the 
dealers. 

It is interesting to note 98 per cent 


affirmative replies to this question: 
“Are you really fair to your dealer in 
your dealings?” Only a scant two per 
cent did not claim this characteristic. 
This survey was conducted in one 
area by one teacher. Its findings prob- 
ably are not statistically correct. They 
are, however, thought-provoking. It is 
trite to say that where there’s smoke, 
there’s fire. Nevertheless, if the adage 
is even partly true, there is a major 
conflagration smouldering in customer 
dissatisfaction with the lack of service 
they feel they deserve from their feed 
suppliers in at least this one area. 


Clarion (Iowa) Farmers Elevator has pur- 
chased a Strong-Scott ribbon mixer. 


NOLTE JOINS COOPER 

Burdell R. Nolte has joined O. A. Cooper 
Co., Humboldt, Neb., as director of quality 
control. An alumnus of Kansas State Uni- 
versity, Mr. Nolte had spent the previous 
three years with Ralston Purina Co. in pro- 
duction supervisory capacities at St. Louis 
and Kansas City. He holds a degree in feed 
technology. 


SNOW WHITE 


Oyster Shell 


e Steady Profits 
e Highest Quality 
Best Service 


WHITE SHELL 


Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida 


EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. 


177 Milk St. 


Distributed by 


Boston 9, Mass. 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


JOBBERS OF... 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meal 
Millfeeds 
Beet Pulp 
Feed Barley 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 


Fortity Your Feeds With 


OIAMOND 


YEAST CULTURE 


a natural source of 
ligestive enzymes — B Vitamins including 
B12 — Unidentified Health & Growth fac- 
tors — Values not obtainable from any 
other source. 
for All Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Chickens, Turkeys 
Better Health, Growth & Production — 
Greater feed efficiency — 1].ower feed cost. 
Yeast Culture walues proven by state col- 
lege tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
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Here Are First Members 
Of Milwaukee ‘Hall’ 


Seated in this picture are the first three 
members of the newly-created hall of fame 
of the Milwaukee Grain exchange. They 
were honored at a ceremony on the trading 
floor in mid-July. 


At left is Herman Ladish, Ladish Malting 
Co. In the center is Harold M. (Harry) 
Stratton of Stratton Grain Co. and at right 
is Edward F. La Budde of La Budde Feed 
& Grain Co. Toastmaster for the event was 
Harry Franke, Franke Grain Co., shown at 
the microphone. 


S-W AGENCY 
A new advertising agency has been ap- 
pointed by Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa. The firm is Charles E. Williams 
Advertising at Milton, Pa. 


A BETTER MARKET FOR YOUR 
CUSTOMERS’ POULTRY 


Bagley, with a quarter-century of service 
to midwestern poultrymen, is proud to an- 
nounce completion of its new Federally 
Inspected Plant. We offer the best in poultry 
processing. We handle broilers, hens, capons, 
geese, ducks, turkeys, and other birds. 

Excellent market, prompt payment. Top- 
grade custom processing with birds returned 
to you if you wish. 

Help your feeders get a better return. Call, 
write, or visit us for complete details. 


BAGLEY PRODUCE, INC. 
1101 W. Canal St. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
All Phones: ORchard 1-0914 

References: Capitol Marine Bank, 


Wisconsin Cold Storage Co., 
Milwaukee Mercantile Exchange 


CORN PRODUCTS PROMOTION 

Thomas A. Bruce has been named assist- 
ant western regional manager for the indus- 
trial division of Corn Products Sales Co., 
New York City. Associated with the firm for 
over 40 years, Mr. Bruce for the past few 
years held administrative positions in indus- 
trial product sales at New York. He is a 
Bradley University alumnus. 


Canadians Name Members 
Of National Feed Board 


E. E. Peden of Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, is the new president of the board of the 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers National 
council. He is affiliated with Scott & Peden, 
Ltd. A.J. Scott, Ogilvie Flour Mills, Mon- 
treal, is the vice president. 


Other board members are W. G. Cun- 
ningham, Canada Packers, Toronto: E. F. 
Dixon, Canada Packers, Edmonton, Alberta: 
J. M. Bowman, Federated Co-Op, Winni- 
peg; J. F. Lowe, Blatchford Feeds, Toronto; 
and G. R. Crawford, Quaker Oats of Cana- 


da, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


W. N. Hendrick of Toronto is national 
secretary of the organization. 


Most Grain Storers Sign 
Up in New Agreement 


Department of Agriculture spokesmen 
have announced that commercial warehouse- 
men having space to store over 4.1 billion 
bushels of grain had by midnight, July 15, 
signed the new Uniform Grain Storage 
agreement authorizing the storage of price- 
supported commodities during the 1960-61 
year. 


It was reported that the preliminary total 
offered under the new agreement is more 
than 98 per cent of the some 4.2 billion 
bushels of grain storage capacity included 
under the former agreement as of June 29, 
its last effective day. 


“The final total of price support storage 
capacity, which will be included under the 
new agreement, is expected to equal or ex- 
ceed the amount available under the former 
agreement,” USDA said. 

The administrator of the storage program 
in the field, Commodity Stabilization serv- 
ice, reported that as of July 15 some ware- 
housemen had not yet sent notification of 
their intent regarding the 1960-61 agree- 
ment. The new agreement became effective 
June 30. 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 © 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
236 Grain Exchange Bldg. © 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Positions wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag. 


FOR SALE—New or used 80600E or 80600H 

sewing machine heads, Whizzer conveyors, bag- 
ing scales and bins. Write Winborns, Williams- 
urg, lowa. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 


Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3,000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Two Davenport 8-inch by 60- 
inch welded rotary dryers. One Sprout-Waldron 
unused 335-cubic-foot ribbon mixer. Unused No. 
9 Sturtevant rotary blender, 150-cubic-foot. T304 
stainless steel dry material handling system in- 
cluding: 1,800-cubic-foot weigh hoppers; Ajax 
**Lo-veyor”’ shaker conveyors, bucket elevators, 
screw conveyors, all stainless steel. Send for 
details. Perry Equipment Corp., 1410 N. Sixth 
st., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Feed Ingredients 
of All Kinds 


North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 
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A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FEED SALESMEN attention — A handy 
shirt pocket size additional gain calculator that 
will instantly show to livestock feeders how little 
extra gain is required to pay for supplement or 
additives. This tough vinyl plastic calculator will 
sell more feed for you and will last a lifetime. 
Only $3 each or two for $5. Three or more $2 
each. Send check to Feeds, Yorkville, Ill. 


Butler Chemical Acquired 
By Hooker From Houston 


Acquisition of Butler Chemical Co., Gale- 
na Park, Tex., by Hooker Chemical Corp., 
New York City, has been announced by 
Presidents Thomas E. Moffitt and George 
A. Butler, who also heads Houston Corp., 
parent firm of Butler Chemical. 

John Hinkel will continue as general man- 
ager and the 75 employes are to be re- 
tained, according to Mr. Moffitt. He added 
that Floyd Gee will remain to head the 
sales department. The plant will be operated 
for a time as a separate unit of Hooker un- 
der the Butler name, it was reported. 

Butler manufactures defluorinated phos 
phate under the trade name Pollyphos and 
distributes its product to midwest and west 
coast feed manufacturers. Hooker Chemical 
has manufactured chemicals and plastics for 
56 years. 


Rock River Lumber & Grain, Prophetstown, 
Ill., recently installed two Blue Streak bu!k 
scale buggies. 


CARUS 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
(77 - 81%) 


Blends readily with feeds and concen- 
trates. Write for bulletins and sample. 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. FB-60 LaSalle, Illinois 
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We Are Proud to Be Active Members of the SPPPOPPPP* 


*Society for the Prevention of Putting Parsley on People’s Plates in Public Places 
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Sheep Shipping Check to 


Cut Down on Scabies 

Success of the United States’ scabies erad- 
ication program should be yirtually assured 
because of a recent amendment to federal 
regulations governing interstate movement 
of sheep, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Effective Aug. 1, the legislation provides 
additional protection to scabies-free states 
and states where campaigns for eradication 
of the disease are conducted, the department 
said. Control is extended for the first time 
under the amendment to sheep not known 
to have been exposed or infected by scabies, 
USDA noted. 

If properly certified, the agency added, 
unexposed or healthy sheep from an infect- 
ed area may enter a scabies-free or eradica- 
tion area without dipping if sent to a 
federally-inspected public stockyard for im- 
mediate slaughter. 


Archer Linseed Unit at 
Minneapolis Will Close 


The Minneapolis linseed oil manufactur- 
ing plant of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
will be closed, according to the firm, which 
said the action will be accomplished in 
phases completed by the end of the year. 
Most of the plant’s 350 employes are to be 
laid off, the company said. 

Stating that “Continued operation of this 
plant no longer was economical,” a company 
official noted that the lessening demand for 


linseed oil has been due to competition from 
synthetic and natural oils, including soybean 
oil. It was reported that Archer-Daniels has 
closed nine mills since World War II. 


Nation’s Corn Refiners 


Serving Heavy Demands 


The corn milling industry last year 
ground 153,010,863 bushels and _ since 
World War II has invested more than 200 
million dollars in capital expenditures for 
research and expansion, according to Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The foundation reported that corn-re- 
fining capacity in the country now exceeds 
200 million bushels annually. Although op- 
erating now at only 75 per cent of capacity, 
wet-millers can grind 565,500 bushels of 
corn into finished products daily, according 
to Floyd J. Hoskins, foundation executive 
vice president. 

Process improvement and expansion in 
recent years assures the corn refiners’ cus- 
tomers, involving some 60 industries, an 
adequate supply of essential products dur- 
ing the current and projected population 
booms, Mr. Hosking said. He added there 
is some concern over the increase in im- 
ports of competing starches, 


Math Braun Co., Wahpeton, N. D., has in- 
stalled a Strong-Scott molasses regulator. 


Randall's Mobile Farm Service, Warsaw, 
Ind., has been franchised by Honeggers’. 


ormula 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERAL 


Needed Mineral 


.. ina form 
so soluble 
“it melts on 
your tongue” 


Supply 


Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Con- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
in correct balance. 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


PUSH-BUTTON. 
POWER SHOVEL 


Just push a button and the new light- 
weight STOHR ROTO SHOVEL moves 
grain at 100 tons per hour. Unloads 
cars and trucks, clears bins and barges, 
loads conveyors and marine legs. 
You handle a pulling force of 1300 Ibs. 
safely and easily with the remote push- 
button control . . . stop or start any- 
where at a touch. Wheel it from job 
to job. 

Stohr costs less to buy, works harder 
per dollar than any other power shovel. 


Write for free illustrated 


STOHR catalog today. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FB-8, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 6, lil. 
Phone: ANdover 3-2128 


Third Eggtober Planned 
By Pfizer in the Fall 


For the third consecutive year, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City, is dq 
ing a 13th month to the calendar. Vice 
President J. Jerome Thompson disclosed a 
twofold target for Eggtober, slated in Octo. 
ber: 1) to improve egg production tech. 
niques among poultrymen and 2) to urge 
greater consumption of eggs in the home. 

The Poultry & Egg National Board will 
carry on a complementary campaign de- 
signed to boost egg consumption in Octo- 
ber, Mr. Thompson stated. Pfizer will spon- 
sor a 4-H club member as Miss Eggtober to 
boost interest in its promotional program. 

More than 5,000 food retailers will give 
special boosts to egg promotion in October, 
according to Pfizer. The firm will utilize 
publications, radio, and television in pro- 
moting Eggtober, as well as outdoor boards, 


Arkansas Tests Utilize 
Milo, Soybean Protein 


Tests at the Arkansas agricultural ex- 
periment station have shown that high- 
quality milo can be substituted for as much 
as 100 per cent of the corn in a ration in 
one instance and that soybean protein pro- 
duced pork as efficiently as did animal pro- 
tein sources. 

Dr. P. R. Noland said the milo substitu 
tion could be effected when its price is 10 
per cent less than the cost of corn. Dr. 
K. W. Scott noted that the soybean used 
in the test “was properly supplemented with 
B-vitamins to meet nutritional needs of the 
animals.” 

Dr. Scott added that test pigs gained no 
faster from the addition of fish proteins or 
meat scraps over the all-vegetable, corn- 
soybean meal ration supplemented with B- 
vitamins. Dr. Noland’s contention is based 
on feed required per pound of gain in five 
feeding trials, he reported. 


Recently installed at Pendleton Grain 
Growers, Hermistown, Ore., is a Blue 
Streak mixer. 
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lke PABST 


BACITRACIN 


AVAILABILITY — that’s what you 
need in an antibiotic, and that’s 

what you get when you specify PABST 
natural BACITRACIN! It’s 100% 
soluble in water, 100% available in feed. 
PABST natural BACITRACIN gives 
that added “punch” to your animal 
feeds. It’s stable, powerful, and 
economical! Naturally used in all 
BIO-PABST Supplements. 


B-50 (Feed Grade) B-333 (Water-soluble) 


For further details write, wire or call 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 
PABST BREWING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


TWX-MI 586 © Phone BRoadway 1-0230 
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We'll PROVE that’ PACO | and’ NATICO ) 
_ are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 


is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally NATICO available! Add it to your feed for 


sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you’ll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 


a Publicker Feed Products Division FB. | 

1429 Walnut Street 

FREE Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 

send Paco sample send Natico sample | 

for sample | 
O 2b. O 2b. 
this coupon now 204. 104. 
50-Ib. 50-Ib. 

Let us prove Publicker's superiority in farm feeding 


NAME 


z products. Fill in coupon and attach to your : 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples = 
of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest a | 


products for farm feeding! ADDRESS 


| = 

| 


